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FORBEARANCE SMITH. 
Concluded from the New-York Mirror of January thirty-first. 


Il. 


I nave observed that, of all the friends one has in the course of 
his life, the truest and most attached is exactly the one whom, from 
his dissimilarity to yourself, the world finds it very odd you should 
fancy. We hear sometimes of lovers who “ are made for each 
other,” but rarely of the same natural match in friendship. It is 
no great marvel. In a world like this, where we pluck so despe- 
rately at the fruit of pleasure, we prefer for company those who are 
not formed with precisely the same palate as ourselves. You will 
seldom go wrong, dear reader, if you refer any human question about 
which you are in doubt to that icy oracle—selfishness. 

ow, for many years, was a gentle monster, baptized by 

the name of Forbearance Smith. He was a Vermontese, a descend- 
ant of one of the puritan pilgrims, and the first of his family who 
had left the Green Mountains since the flight of the regicides to 
America. We assimilate to what we live among, and Forbearance 
was very green and very like a mountain. He had a general resem- 
blance to one of Thorwalsden’s unfinished apostles—larger than 
life, and just hewn into outline. My acquaintance with him com- 
menced during my first year at the university. He stalked into my 
room, one morning, with a hair*trunk on his back, and handed me 
the following note from the tutor: 
“ Strn—The faculty have decided to impose upon you the fine of ten 
dollars and damages for painting the president’s Horse, on sabbath-night, 
while grazing on the college-green. They, moreover, have removed 
Freshman Wilding from your rooms, and appoint, as your future chum, 
the studious and exemplary bearer, Forbearance Smith, to whom you 
are desired to show a becoming respect. Your obedient servant, 
To Freshman Slingsby. ERASMUS SNUFFLEGREEK. 


Rather relieved by my lenient sentence, (for, till the next shed- 
ding of his well-saturated coat, the sky-blue body and red mane 
and tail of the president's once gray mare would interfere with that 
esteemed animal's usefulness,) I received Mr. Smith with more po- 
liteness than he expected. He deposited his hair-trunk in the vacant 
bedroom, remarked, with a good-humoured smile, that it was a cold 
morning; and, seating himself in my easiest chair, opened his Eu- 
clid, and went to work upon a problem, as perfectly at home as if 
he had furnished the room himself, and lived in it from his matricu- 
lation. I had expected some preparatory apology at least, and was 
a little annoyed ; but, being upon my good Gators I bit my lips, 
and resumed the “ Art of Love,” upon which I was just then prac- 
tisiag my nascent Latinity, instead of calculating logarithms for re- 
citation. In about an hour, my new chum suddenly vociferated 
“* Eureka!’ shut up his book, and having stretched himself, (a very 
unnecessary operation,) coolly walked to my dressing-table, selected 
my best hair-brush, redolent of Macassar, and used it with the great- 
est yee satisfaction. 

“Have you done with that hair-brush ?” I asked, as he laid it in 
its place again. 

“Oh, yes !” 

“Then, perhaps, you will do me the favour to throw it out of 
the window !” 

He did it without the slightest hesitation. He then resumed his 
seat by the fire, and I went on with my book in silence. Twenty 

inutes had elapsed, perhaps, when he rose very deliberately, and, 
without a word of preparation, gave me a cuff that sent me flying 
into the wood-basket in the corner behind me. As soon as I could 
pick myself out, I flew upon him, but I might as well have graj 
pled with a boa constrictor. He held me off at arm's length, till I 
was quite exhausted with rage, and, at last, when I could struggle 
no more, I found breath to ask him, what the deuse he meant. 

“To resent what seemed to me, on reflection, to be an insult,” 
he answered, in the calmest tone ; “ and now, to ask your pardon for 
a faultof ignorance. The first was due to myself, the second to you.” 

Thenceforth, to the surprise of everybody and Bob Wilding and 
the tutor, we were inseparable. I took Bruin, (by a double elision, 
Forbearance became ‘bear’, and, by hrase, Bruin, and he an- 
swered to the name.) I took him, I say, to the omnium shop, and 
presented him with a dressing-case and other appliances for his 
outer man; and, as my inner man was relatively as much in need of 
his assistance, we mutually improved. I instructed him in poetry 
and politeness, and he returned the lesson in problems and politics. 
My star was never in more fortunate conjunction. 

Four years had woven their threads of memory about us, and 
there was never woof more free from blemish. Our friendship was 
proverbial. All that much care and Macassar could do for rein 

been done, but there was no abating his seven feet of stature, 
nor reducing the size of his feet proper, nor making the muscles of 
his face answer to their natural wires. At his most placid smile, 
the strange waiter would run for a hot towel and the doctor, (cho- 
lic was not more like itself than that like cholic,) and, for his motions 
—voh heavens ! a skeleton, with each individual bone appended to its 
neighbour with a string, would execute a pas seul with the same 
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expression. His mind, however, had none of the awkwardness of 
his body. A simplicity and truth amounting to the greatest naiveté, 
and a fatuitous unconsciousness of the effect on Iders of his 


outer man, were its only approaches to fault or foible. With the 


finest sense of the beautiful, the most unerring judgment in literary 
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mirable creature in the guise and seeming of a ludicrous 
Bruin was sensitive on but one point. 
his father and mother for the wro 
baptism. “ Forbearance Smith!” 
times, in lilog 
virtue as well as the name !” 
and scrawl “ F. Smith” on a sheet of paper by the hour together. 
To insist upon knowing his christian name was the one impertinence 
he never forgave. His last request, (he is dead, poor fellow!) was, 
that “‘ F. Smith” might be inscribed on his tombstone. I shall find 
him a relentless ghost, on my arrival among the shades, if this paper 
shall have been mentioned in Elysium. Pax mortuis! 


Il. 


My party at Nahant consisted of Thalaba, Forbearance, and my- 
self. e place was crowded ; but I passed my time very much be- 
tween my horse and my friend, and was as certain to be found on 
the beach when the tide was down, as the sea to have left the sands. 
Job, (a synonym for Forbearance, which became, at this time, his 
common seubriguet,) was, of course, in love. Not the least to the 
prejudice, however, of his last faithful passion—for he was as fond of 
the memory of an old love, as he was tender in the presence of the 
new. I intended to have had him dissected after his death, to see 
whether his organization was not peculiar. I strongly incline to the 
opinion, that we should have found a mirror in the place of his 
heart. Strange! how the same man, who is so fickle in love, will 
be so constant in friendship! But is it fickleness? Is it not rather 
a superflu ef tenderness in the nature, which overflows to all who 
approach the fountain? I have ever observed, that the most sus- 
ceptible men are the most remarkable for the finer qualities of cha- 
racter. They are more generous, more delicate, and of a more 
chivalrous complexion altogether than other men. It was anes 
how reasonably Bruin would argue upon this point. ‘ Because 
was happy at Niagara,” he was saying one day, as we sat upon the 
rocks, ‘ shall I take no pleasure in the Falls of Montmorenci! Be- 
cause the sunset was glorious yesterday, shall I find no beauty in 
that of to-day? Is m em to be used but once, and the key turned 
upon it for ever? Is the heart like a bon-bon, to be eaten "P by 
the first favourite, and thought of no more? Are our eyes blind, 
save to one shape of beauty? Are our ears insensible to the music, 
save of one voice?” 

“ But do you not weaken the heart, and become incapable of a 
lasting attachment by this habit of inconstancy?” 

“ How long, my dear Phil, will you persist in talking as if the 
heart was material, and held so al love, as a cup so much water, 
and had legs to be weary, or organs to grow dull! How is my 
sensibility lessened? How my capacity enfeebled! What would 
I have done for my first love that I would not do for my last! 
would have sacrificed my life to secure the happiness of one you 
wot of in days gone by—TI would jump into the sea, if it would 
make Blanche Carroll happier to-morrow.” 

“ Sautez donc!” said a thrilling voice behind ; and as if the mere 
utterance of her name had conjured her out of the ground, the object 
of all Job’s admiration, and a little of my own, stood before us. 
She had a work-basket in her hand, a gipsy-hat tossed carelessly 
on her head, and had preceded a whole troop of belles and matrons, 
who were coming out to while away the morning, and breathe the 
invigorating sea-air on the rocks. 

Blanche Carroll was what the women would call “a little Love ;” 
but that phrase of endearment would not at all express the feeli 
with which she inspired the men. She was small, and her face a 
figure might have been framed in fairy-land for bewitching beauty ; 
but, with the manner of a spoiled child, and apparently the most 
thoughtless playfulness of mind, she was as veritable a little devil, 
as ever took the shape of woman. Scarce seventeen at this time, 








He never could forgive | 
they had entailed on him at his | 
would say to himself, some- | 
; “they should have given me the | 
And then he would sit, with a pen, | 
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t upon her knee, and tossing the paper to me, bade me 
read it out with the emendation. Bruin had, meantime, modestly 
disappeared, and I read with the more freedom : 
*T was broken in the gliding dance, 
When thou wast in thy dream of power ; 
When shape and motion, tone and glance 
Were glorious all—the woman’s hour! 
The light lay soft upon thy brow, 
The music melted in thine ear, 
And one, perhaps forgotten now, 
With wildered thoughts stood listening near, 
Marvelling not that links of gold 
A pulse like thine had not controll’d, 


*Tis midnight now. The dance is done, 
And thou, in thy soft dreams, asleep ; 
And I, awake, am gazing on 
The fragments given me to keep. 
I think of every alee vein 
That ran beneath these links of gold, 
And wonder if a thrill of pain 
Made those bright channels ever cold ! 
With gifts like thine, I cannot think 
Grief ever chill’d this broken link. 
Good night! ’Tis little now to thee 
That in my ear thy words were spoken, 
And thou wilt think of them, and me, 
As long as of the bracelet broken. 
For thus is riven many a chain 
That thou hast fasten’d but to break, 
And thus thou'lt sink to sleep again 
As careless that another wake ; 
The only thought thy heart can rend 
hat the fellow'll charge to mend ! 


Is—w: 
Job’s conclusion was more pathetic, but probably less trae. He 
appeared after the applause had ceased, and resumed his place at 
the lady’s feet, with a look in his countenance of having deserved an 
abatement of persecution. The beauty spread out the fragments 
of the broken bracelet on the rock beaade her. 

“Mr. Smith !” said she, in her most conciliating tone. 

Job leaned toward her with a look of devoted inquiry. 

* Has the tide turned '” 

“Certainly. Two hours since.” 

“The beach is passable, then!” 

“‘ Hardly, I fear.” 

“No matter. How many hours drive is it to Salem !” 
| Mr. Slingsby drives it in two.” 

“ Then you'll get Mr. Slingsby to lend you his stanhope, drive 
| to Salem, have this bracelet mended and bring it back in time for 
|| the ball. Ihave spoken, as the Grand Turk says. Alles!” 

“ But, my dear Miss Carroll P 

She laid her hand on his mouth as he began to remonstrate, and 
while I made signs to him to refuse, she said something to him 
| which I lost in the sudden dash of the waters. He looked at me 
| for my consent. 
| Oh you can have Mr. Slingsby’s horse,” said the beauty, as I 
| hesitated whether my refusal would not check her tyranny, “ and 
| I'll drive him out this evening for his reward. Nest ce pas? you 
| cross man !”” 

So, with a sun hot enough to fry the brains in his skull, and a 
quivering reflection on the sands that would burn his face to a blis- 
ter, exit Job with the broken bracelet in his bosom. 

“Stop! Mr. Slingsby!” said the imperious little belle, as I was 
| making up a mouth after his departure, to express my disapprobation 
of her measures, “no lecture, if you please. Give me that book 
| of plays, and I'll read you # precedent. Because you are virtuous 

shall we have no more cakes and ale? ecoutez!” and with an em- 
phasis and expression that would have been perfect on the stage, 
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she had a knowledge of character that was like an instinct, and was 
an accomplished actress in any part it was necessary for her purpose 
to play. No grave Machiavel ever managed his cards with more 
finesse, than that little inérigante the limited world of which she 
was the star. She was a natural master-spirit and plotter; and the 
talent that would have employed itself in the deeper game of politics, 
had she been born a woman of rank in Europe, displayed itself in 
the simple society of a republic, in subduing to her power every 
thing in the shape of a si Te man, that ventured to hernet. I have 
nothing to tell of her at all commensurate with the character I have 
drawn, for the disposal of her own heart (if she has one) must of 
course be the most important event of her life; but I merely pencil 
the outline of the portrait in passing, as a specimen of the material 
that exists, even in the simplest society, for the dramatis persone 
of a court. 

' We followed the light-footed beauty to the shelter of one of the 
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| she read the following passage from ‘'The Careless Husband.’ 

| “*ZLady Betty.— men of sense, my dear, make the best fools 
| in the world ; their sincerity and good breeding throw them so en- 
tirely into one’s power, and give one such an agreeable thirst of 
using them ill, to show that power—’tis impossible not to quench it. 

“**Lady Easy.—But my lord Morelove—— 

«Lady B.—Pooh! my lord Morelove's a mere Indian damask— 
| one can't wear him out ; and, my conscience, I must give him to my 
woman at last; I begin to be known by him; had I not best leave 
him off, my dear! 

os: E.—Why dit you ever encourage him? 

“ ‘Lady .—Why, what would you have one do! For my part, 
I could no more choose a man by my eye than a shoe—one must 
draw them on a little, to see if they are right to one’s foot. 

“« Lady E.—But I'd no more fool on with a man I could not like, 
than wear a shoe that pinched me. 











caves opening on sea, and seated ourselves about her upon the 

rocks. Some one proposed that Job or myself should read. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith !” interrupted the belle, “‘ where is my brace- 

let? where are my verses?” 

At the ball the night before, she had dropped a bracelet in the 

waltz, and Job had been permitted to take care of the ents on 

cendition of restoring them witha sonnet the next morning. She 

had just thought of it. 

“Read them out! Read them out!” she ¢ried, as Job, blushing 

a deep blue, extracted a tri-cornered pink document from his pocket, 

and tried to give it to her unobserved with the packet of jewellery. 
Job looked at her imploringly, and she took the verses from his 

hand and ran her eye through them. 

“ Pretty well!” she said, “but the last line might be improved. 
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taste, the purest romance, a fervid enthusiasm, constancy, cou 
and good temper, he walked about the world in a mask—an ad- 


Give me a pencil, some one!” And bending over it till het luxu- 
riant hair concealed her fair fingets in their employment, she wrote 





“‘Lady B.—Ay—but then a poor wretch tells one he'll widen 
*em, or do any thing, and is so civil and silly that one does not know 
how to turn such a trifle as a pair of shoes or a heart upon a fel- 
low’s hands again. 

‘**Lady E.—And there's 

“Lady B.—My dear! fine fruit will have flies about it ; but, poor 
things, they do it no harm ; for if you observe, people are generally 
most apt to choose that the flies have been busy with! ha! ha! 

“ ‘Lady E.—Thou art a strange, giddy creature ! 

“6 ly B.—That may be from too much circulativa of thought, 
my dear !’” 

of Pray, Miss Carroll,” said I, a8 she threw aside the book with a 
theatrical air, ** have you any precedent for broiling a man’s brains 
as well as breaking his heart '—for, by this time, my friend Forbear- 
ance has a coup de soleil, and is hissing over the beach like a steam- 
engine.” 


lord Foppington. 
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“ How tiresome you are! Do you really think it will kill him?” 

‘Tt might injure him seriously—let alone the danger of driving a 
spirited horse over the beach, with the tide quarter: own.” 

“ What shall I do to be taken out of the corner, Mr. Slingsby?” 

“ Order your horses an hour sooner, and drive to Lynn, to meet 
him half way on his return. I will resume my stanhope, and give 
him the happiness of driving back with you.” ; 

And shali I be gentle Blanche Carroll, and no ogre, if I do?” 

“ Yes—Mr. Smith surviving.” . 

“Take the trouble to give my orders, then, and come back im- 
mediately, and read to me till it is time to go. Meantime, I shall 
look at myself in this black mirror.” And the spoiled but most lovely 
girl bent over a dark pool in the corner of the cave, forming a pic- 
ture on its shadowy back-ground that drew a murmur of admiration | 
even from the neglected group, who had been the silent and disap- 
proving witnesses of her caprice. 


Iv. 


waiting for me on my return. There were no signs of Bruin, and 
as she seemed impatient to be off, I jumped into the phaeton, and 
away we flew to the beach as fast as her ponies could be driven un- 
der the whip. As we descended upon the sands, she spoke for the 
first time. 

“It is so civil of you to ask no questions, Mr. Slingsby—but you 
are not offended with me!” 

“Tf you have got into no scrape while under my charge, I shall 
certainly be too happy to shake hands upon it to-morrow.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” she asked archly. 

“ Quite sure.” 

“So am not I,” she said with a merry laugh, and in her excessive 
amusement she drove down to the sea, till the surf broke over the 
nearest poney’s back, and filled the bottom of the phaeton with 
water. Our wet feet were now a fair apology for haste, and taking 
the reins from her, I drove rapidly home, while she wrapped herself 





A thunder-cloud strode into the sky, with the rapidity which marks | 
that common phenomenon of a breathless summer afternoon in 
America, darkened the air for a few minutes, so that the birds be- 
took themselves to their nests, and then poured out its refreshing | 
waters with the most terrific flashes of lightning, and crashes of | 
thunder, which, for a moment, seemed to still even the eternal bass 
of the sea. With the same fearful rapidity, the black roof of the 
sky tore apart and fell back in rolling and changing masses upon the 
horizon; the sun darted with intense brilliancy through the clarified 
and transparent air ; the light-stirring breeze came freighted with de- 
licious coolness, and the heavy sea-birds, that had lain brooding on 
the waves while the tumult of the elements went on, rose on their | 
cimeter-like wings, and fled away with incomprehensible instinct | 
from the beautified and freshened land. The whole face of earth and 
sky had been changed in an hour. 

Oh! of what fulness of delight are even the senses capable ! 
What a nerve there is sometimes in every pore! What love for all 
living and all inanimate things may be born of a summer shower ! 
How stirs the fancy, and ielieene hope, and warms the heart, and 
sings the spirit within us, at the mere animal joy with which the | 
lark flees into heaven! And yet of this exquisite capacity for plea- | 
sure, we take so little care. We refine our taste ; we elaborate and 
finish our mental perception ; we study the beautiful, that we may 
know it when it appears ; yet the senses by which these faculties are | 
approached, the stops by which this fine instrument is played, are 

trifled with and neglected. We forget that a single excess blurs 
and confuses the music written on our minds. We forget that an 
untimely vigil weakens and bewilders the delicate minister to our 
inner temple. We know not, or act as if we knew not, that the fine 
and easily-jarred harmony of health is the only interpreter of nature | 
to our souls. In short, we drink too much claret and eat too much 

paté foie gras. Do you understand me, gourmands de et gourméts ? | 

Blanche Carroll was a beautiful whip, and the two bay ponies in | 
her phaeton were quite aware of it. La Bruyere says, with his usual 
wisdom, “ Une belle femme qui a les qualités d'un honnéte homme, est | 
ce qu'il ya au monde d'un commerce plus delicieux,” and to a certain 
degree masculine accomplishments, too, are very winning in a 
woman—if pretty. If plain, she is expected not only to be quite 
feminine, but quite perfect. Foibles are as hateful in a woman who 
does not possess beauty, as they are engaging in a woman who does. | 
Clouds are only lovely when the heavens are bright. 

She looked loveliest while driving—did Blanche Carroll—for 
she was born to rule, and the expression native to her lip was 
energy and nerve; and, as she sat with her little foot pressed | 
against the dasher and reined in those spirited horses, the finely- 
pencilled mouth, usually playful or pettish, was pressed together in | 
a curve, as warlike as Minerva's, and twice as captivating. She 
drove, too, as capriciously as she acted. At one moment her fleet | 
ponies fled over the sand at the top of their speed, and at the next 
they were brought down to a walk with a suddenness which threat- 
ened to bring them upon their haunches—now far up on the dry sand, 
cutting a zigzag to lengthen the way, and again below at the tide 
edge, with the waves breaking over her seaward wheel—all her 
powers-at one instant engrossed in pushing them to their fastest 
trot, and in another the reins lying loose on their backs while she 
discussed some sudden flight of philosophy. ‘ Be his fairy, his page, 
his every thing that love and poetry have invented,” says Roger 
Ascham to Lady Jane Grey, just before her marriage : but Blanche 
Carroll was almost the only woman I ever saw, capable of that beau 
ideal of fascinating characters. 

Between Miss Carroll and myself there was a safe and cordial 
friendship. Beside loving another better, she was neither earnest, 
nor true, nor affectionate enough, to come at all within the range 
of my possible attachments ; and, though I admired her, she felt that 
the necessary sympathy was wanting for love, and the idea of fool- 
ing me with the rest, once abandoned, we were the greatest of allies. 
She told me all her triumphs, and I listened and laughed without 
thinking it worth while to burden her with my confidence in return ; 
and you may as well make a memorandum, gentle reader, that that 
is a very good basis for a friendship. Nothing bores women or 
wordly persons so much as to return their secrets with your own. 

As we drew rein at the extremity of the beach, a boy rode up on 
horseback, and presented Miss Carroll with a note. I observed that 
it was written on a very dirty slip of paper, and was waiting to be 
enlightened as to its contents, when she slipped it into her belt, 
took the whip from the box, and flogging her ponies through the 
heavy sand of the outer beach, went off at a pace which seemed to 
engross all her attention, on the road to Lynn. We reached the 
hotel, and she had not spoken a syllable ; and, as I made a point of 
never inquiring into any thing that seemed odd in her conduct, I 
merely stole a glance at her face, that wore the look of mischievous 
satisfaction, which I liked least of its common expressions, and des- 
cended from the phaeton with the simple remark that Job could not 
have arrived, as | saw nothing of my stanhope in the yard. 

“ Mr. Slingsby !” it was the usual preface to asking some particular 
favour. 

** Miss Carroll ?” 

** Will you be so kind as to walk to the library and select me a 
book to your ewn taste, and ask no questions as to what I do with 
myself meantime.” 

** But, my dear Miss Carroll—your father 

** Will feel quite satisfied when he hears that Cato was with me. 


” 





Leave the ponies to the groom, Cato, and follow me.” 

I looked after her as she walked down the village street with the | 
old black behind her, not at all certain of the propriety of my ac- 
quiescence, but feeling that there was no help for it. 

I lounged away a half hour at the library, and found Miss Carroll 


| 








in her shawl, and sat apparently absorbed in the coming of the twi- 
light over the sea. 
v. 
I slept late after the ball, though I had gone to bed onan 
anxious about Bruin, who had not yet made his appearance. The 


tide would prevent his crossing the beach after ten in the morning, 
however, and I made myself tolerably easy till the sands were pas- 


serted by the waves, when the same boy who had delivered the 
note to Miss Carroll the day before, rode up from the beach on a 
panting horse, and delivered me the following note : 


_ “Dear Puit1p—You will be surprised to hear that | am in the Lynn 
jail, on a charge of theft and utterance of counterfeit money. 


truly, 

I got upon the boy’s horse and hurried over the beach with whip 
and spur. 
uncommonly pleased to see me. 

* We have got him, sir,” said he. 

“Got whom !” I asked, rather shortly. 

“ Why, the fellow that stole your stanhope, and Miss Carroll's 


other time. 

“ Will you allow me to see the prisoner?” I asked. 

“ Be sure I will. 
day, and what do you think? Oh heavens! He wanted to make 
her believe she knewhim! Good! Wasn’t it? Ha! ha! And 
such an ill-looking fellow! Why, I'd know him for a thief any 
where! Your intimate friend, Mr. Slingsby! Oh heavens! when 
you come to see him! ha! ha!” 

We were at the prison door. The grating bolts turned slowly, the 


the next minute I was enfolded in Job’s arms, who sobbed and 
laughed, and was quite hysterical with his delight. I scarce won- 
dered at the justice’s prepossessions, when I looked at the figure he 
made. His hat kngcked in, his coat muddy, his hair full of the dust 
of straw—the natural hideousness of poor Job, had every possible 
aggravation. 

Ve were in the stanhope and fairly on the beach before he had 
sufficiently recovered to tell me the story. He had arrived quite 
overheated at Lyna, but in a hurry to execute Miss Carroll’s com- 
mission, he merely took a glass of soda water, had Thalaba’s mouth 
washed, and drove on. 


feit, and placards offering a reward for the detection of a villain des- 


ing up for some days in the village. He was taken before the jus- 
tice, who declared at first sight that he answered the description in 
the advertisement. 
name, (he would rather have died, I suppose,) his possession of my 
stanhope, which was immediately recognized ; and, lastly, the brace- 
let found in his pocket, of which he refused indignantly to give any 
account, were circumstances enough to leave no doubt on the 
mind of the worthy justice. 
granting Job's request that he might be allowed to write a note to 
Miss Carroll, (who he knew would drive over the beach toward even- 
| ing) as a very great favour. She arrived as he expected. 
‘“*And what in heaven’s name did she say?” said I, interested 
| beyond my patience at this part of the story. 
‘‘ Expressed the greatest astonishment when the justice showed 
| her the bracelet, and declared she never saw me before in her life!” 
| That Job forgave Blanche Carroll in two days, and gave her a pair 
| of gloves, with some verses on the third, will surprise only those 
who have not seen that lady. It would seem incredible, but here 
are the verses, as large as life : 
“Slave of the snow-white hand! I fold 
My spirit in thy fabrie fair, 
And when that dainty hand is cold, 
And rudely comes the wintry air, 
Press in thy light and straining form 
Those slender fingers soft and warm ; 
And, as the fine-traced veins within 
Quicken their bright and rosy flow, 
And gratefully the dewy skin 
Clings to the form that warms it so, 
Tell her my heart is hiding there 
Trembling to be so closely prest, 
Yet feels how brief its moments are, 
And saddens, even to be blest— 
Fated, to serve her for a day 
And then, like thee, be flung away.” 











TAL 


ES NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 


THE RED KING’S DREAM. 


“Ts not the morrow Lammas-day?” said King William, (who 
was surnamed Rufus, or the Red, from the colour of his hair,) as he 


| sat in his banqueting-hall in the castle of Winchester, surrounded 


by his peers and courtiers. 
Me .. Even so, my liege,” said the abbot of Westminster ; “ and it 
is aday which our church has commanded all her children to keep 


peculiarly holy.” 


““ Say you so, reverend father?” rejoined the king; “then Holy | 


} 
| 
' 


| 


sable with the evening ebb. The high-water mark was scarcely de- | 


- I do! 
not wait to tell you the particulars. Please come and identify, yours | 
F. SMITH.” | 


I stopped at the justice’s office, and that worthy seemed | 


bracelet, and passed a twenty-dollar counterfeit bill—ha’nt you | 
|| hearn on’t ig 

|| . The justice’s incredulity, when I told him it was probably the most | 
intimate friend I had in the world, would have amused me at any 


I let Miss Carroll have a peep at him yester- | 


door swung rustily on its hinges as if it was not often used, and in | 


A mile on his way, he was overtaken by a | 
couple of hostlers on horseback, who very roughly ordered him back to | 
the inn. He refused, and a fight ensued, which ended in his being tied | 
into the stanhope, and driven back as a prisoner. The large note, | 
which he had given for his soda-water, was, it appeared, a counter- | 


cribed in the usual manner, as an ill-looking fellow, had been stick- | 


His stubborn refusal to give the whole of his | 


He made out his mittimus forthwith, | 


| has bewildered my senses. 


Mother Church shall, for once, own that I am a pious and obedient 
son: for I mean to keep ‘that day most religiously, by chasing the 
dappled deer in the New Forest from sunrise to sunset.” 

‘* Heaven forefend, my liege !” said the abbot, shuddering and 
crossing himself, ‘ that, by indulging in any profane = on so 
solemn a day, you should draw down the vengeance of heaven upon 
you; a vengeance of which you have had so many warnings.” 

‘Now, by the face of St. Luke! father,” said the king, “thou 
maddest me. How and wherefore have I incurred the vengeance 
of heaven? For not letting a doting old bishop at Rome give away 
all the mitres and the fat livings in my gen. and for not pray- 
ing to St. Peter and St. Paul to intercede for me with our Lord— 
the first of which I hold to be as bad in politics, as the latter is in 


|| religion.” 


** Dost thou not constantly,” resumed the abbot, “even as thou 
hast done just now, scoff and rail at our holy religion?’ Dost thou 
not plunder the religious houses of their treasure! Hast thou not 
torn the offerings from the altars, and robbed the chapelries of their 
holy reliques? Dost thou not, at thy wild wassailings, quaff out of 
sacramental cups; and are not thy lewd lemans decked with orna- 
ments that were sacred to the holy virgin ?”’ 

“Guilty, most reverend father—guilty, guilty! said the king: 
“«T will buthave the morrow’s chase in the New Forest: and then 
for that, and all other by-gone sins, thou shalt shrive me; and the 
rest of the red king’s days shall be spent in piety and penitence. 
Come what come may, I must hunt to-morrow.” 

A shout of applause and delight burst from the king’s retainers. 
“ Heaven pardon you!” said the abbot, and crossed himself. 

“Amen! amen!” responded several other ecclesiastics who were 
seated at the royal table ; and the king rising to retire to rest, the 
revel closed, and the banqueting-hall was deserted by the gay and 
motley group. 

“Rouse me to-morrow by day-break, Walter Tyrrel,” said the 
king: ‘I will not lose this chase for all the peevish priests in 
Christendom.” 

That evening the king retired to his chamber, but not to rest. 
Daring and reckless as he was, his mind was sometimes startled at 
|| his own impieties, and in the solitude of his chamber he had leisure 
to reflect on the rapacious and tyrannical career which he was pur- 
suing—on the jealousy and discontent with which his subjects in 
general regarded his rule—and on the power, malice, and wounded 
feelings of the clergy. That evening, too, some undefined and ill- 
omened thoughts weighed on his bosom ; he started at his own 
shadow as he paced his apartment with a hurried and disordered 
step, and shuddered as he heard the owl shriek, or the bat beat its 
| leathern wings against the casement. ‘‘ What means this weak- 
ness?” he said: “am I not king of England? Did not my father’s 
right hand win the crown which he bequeathed to me? Shall the 
murmurs of the hungry Saxon varlets, or the curses of the cowled 
minions of the bishop of Rome, frighten me from my regal seat ? 
Those varlets must fight the field of Hastings o’er again, and that 
|| bishop exchange his triple crown for a casque like this,” (taking up 
his helmet,) “ere the red king shall quail either at factious discon- 
tents or papal anathemas.” 

Somewhat calmed by his mental colloquy, and commending him- 
self to the protection of St. Luke, (a practice which, notwithstanding 
his vaunted contempt for priests and saints, he never, even for a day, 
'| omitted,) he endeavoured to compose himself to sleep. His lids fell 
over his corporeal organs of vision, but his mental sight was more 
painfully acute than ever: sometimes he fancied himself surrounded 
by enemies who with furious gestures and naked weapons assailed 
him, while he felt himself chained to the ground, as if by magical 
power, and unable to move a limb. Once he dreamed that he saw 
a noble falcon, with a golden crown upon its head, and with a plu- 
mage red as his own locks, attempt to soar into the air, when a large 
white owl seized upon it, and slew it as easily as it would destroy a 
mouse. But the dream which most haunted his imagination was 
one in which he fancied himself stretched on his back in the midst 
of a vast forest, with all the veins in his arms burst, and the blood 


|| copiously streaming from them. Thrice did he awake from this 


dream, and as often did it return upon him, each succeeding time 
with a more vivid and painful sensation of reality than before. At 


|| length, when the last drop of blood seemed receding from his veins, 


and the coldness of death seemed invading his heart, he fancied that 
a voice, dreadful as that of the destroying angel, sounded in his ear, 
and starting from his sleep he saw the gray light of morning stream- 
ing through the latticed casement, and his faithful retainer, Walter 
Tyrrel, standing by his bed-side. 

“Ha! good Tyrrel,” he said, “thou hast awakened me from a 
weary dream. Methought, Tyrrel, that I lay wounded and bleedin 
—but, psha! why should I tire thy ears, and torture my own _ | 
| by trying to recall a shadow? ‘The jargon of those cursed monks 
But what news of the good abbot of 





| Westminster !”” 

| ‘He is in the chapel of the castle, praying that the wrath of 
| heaven, which he says that you are about to provoke, may be averted 
| from your royal head.” 

| ‘And this is Lammas-day !” said William, not appearing to no- 
| tice ‘Tyrrel’s speech. ‘ By St. Luke! the blessed sun of heaven 


|| appears determined this day to be as profane as the red king, for 


| he has dressed himself in his brightest beams, and is darting his ar- 


|| rows of light, right and left ; and the clouds are speeding away from 


| them, as fast as the deer inthe New Forest will flee to avoid my shafts.” 
| “ Jt is indeed a glorious morning, sire, and your faithful servants 
| are in attendance, and your stately charger Norman is pawing the 
ground, and anxious to snuff up the dew upon the greensward im the 


| forest.” 


Accoutred for the chase, the king descended to the palace gates, 
where his faithful steed, who uttered a shrill neigh, and pawed the 


|| ground in testimony of delight at beholding his master, stood ready, 


SLINGSBY. | 


and evidently anxious for the day’s sport. 

| The royal huntsman was preparing to mount, and had one foot in 
| Norman’s stirrup, when a barefooted monk, whose appearance be- 
| tokened the rigour with which he had kept the vows of his order, 
rushed toward him, and seizing his arm, exclaimed : “ Go not forth 
to the forest to-day, Sir King; in the name of the Mother of God, I 
charge thee, go not forth.” 

“« And wherefore not, good father?” said the king, smiling. 

“Tt is Lammas-day !” returned the monk; “a day which God 
and good angels enjoin thee to keep holy.” 

“‘ Nay, reverend father,” replied William, “does not the sun 
shine, and do not the birds warble, and the dapple deer bound in the 
| forest on Lammas-day? and wherefore must the poor king of Eng- 
land be deprived on that day of those pleasures which the Almighty 
vouchsafes to his meanest creatures !” 
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‘But I have had a dream,” said the monk solemnly, “a hideous 
dream ; such as the wise do not see and forget, but ponder deeply 
and lay to heart.” 1 

“ A dream !"’ said the king: and as he spake, the colour in 
his cheek faded ;—“‘a dream, good father !—but what have I todo 
with thy dream?” he added, forcing a laugh: “thou art a right 
monk, I warrant thee, and to procure a piece of money, dreamest 
such things as best suit thy turn. Marry, and each man to his craft : 
so give him a hundred shillings, Walter Tyrrel, and bid him dream 
henceforth of better fortune to our person.” 

The monk fixed his bright gray eye for a moment on the king, 
then drew his cloak closer round him, made the sign of the cross 
on his forehead, and disappeared amidst the assembled multitude. 


“ Tyrrel !” said the king, much awed and abashed at this strange || dreadfi 


interview, but yet gazing wistfully on his hentsmen and archers clad 
in their forest costume around him, and at his spirited steed now 
neighing still more impatiently, and seeming to reproach him for his 
delay: ‘* What say’st thou, Walter Tyrrel?” 

‘«* Dreams, my liege, are the voice of God,” said Tyrrel ; “ and 
wise men do not try their truth to their own loss and hindrance.” 


“Dismiss the train, Tyrrel,” said the king, and sighed ; “ unsad- 


dle roan Norman—we will talk of this anon at dinner; till then, 
farewell !” 

The morning wore away heavily until the hour of dinner arrived, 
when the king and his courtiers were again seated in the banquet- 
ing-hall. William's mind was still depressed, as well by the loss of 
the day’s sport, as by the recollection of the friar’s and of his own 
dreams, which he could not help thinking portended some evil to him. 
The abbot of Westminster and the other ecclesiastics read the 
thoughts with which his bosom was agitated, and, unwilling to dis- 
turb what they considered their salutary influence on his mind, they 
did not attempt to break the moody silence in which the monarch 
indulged. The baron of Mans, Sir Walter Tyrrel, and the other 
nobles and knights, were infected with the monarch’s moodiness, and 
the banquet passed away in dulness, gloom, and almost silence.— 
By degrees, however, as the cup circulated round the table, the 
coldness of the king’s spirit began to thaw. He listened, not dis- 
pleased, to the jokes with which his returning gaiety inspired his 
courtiers, and smiled at the antics of the court fool, whose gibes 
and jeers had hitherto fallen pointless on his ear. “ By heaven!” 
he said, at length, “I would that this Lammas-day were well over. 
Fill me another goblet, variet. Death!” he continued, throwing 
away the cup from which he had been drinking, and seizing upon 
one of about double its size: ‘the cares of such a day as this can- 
not be drowned in an ordinary bumper.” Having drained his goblet, 
he cried, ‘“‘ Where is Eustace Fitzharding, my minstrel? Ha ie 
crave your pardon, my gentle troubadour. I saw thee not; a song, 
a ong Eustace, and let it be a sprightly one.” 

“My liege,” said the youth, “I was born and brought up in the 
greenwood, and will try to recall to my memory a lay which Thave 
often heard in my boyish days. Yet, ’tis a lay which was chanted 
among the humblest of the forest tribe, and is scarcely fitted for the 
ears of a royal huntsman, and of lordly and knightly archers. 


THE FORESTER’S SONG. 
«We are warriors gallant and true, 
But our triumphs are ne’er stain’d with tears, 
For our only war-cry is the huntsman’s halloo, 
And the blood that we shed is the deer’s ; 
And the greenwood tree 
Is our armoury, 
And of broad po: 5 a our garlands be. 
We sleep not the sun’s light away, 
Nor shame with our revels the moon ; 
But we chase the fleet deer at the break of day, 
And we feast on his haunches at noon ; 
While the greenwood tree 
Waves over us free, 
And of broad oak-leaves our garlands be. 
We drink not the blood-red wine, 
But our nut-brown ale is good ; 
For the song and the dance of the great we ne’er pine, 
While the rough wind, our chorister rude, 
— the greenwood tree 
Whistles jollily, 
And the oak-leaves dance to his minstrelsy. 
To the forest, then, merry men all, 
Our triumphs are ne’er stain’d with tears, 
For our only war-cry is the huntsman call, 
-And the blood that we shed is the deer’s ; 
And the greenwood tree 
Is our armoury, 
And of broad oak-leaves our garlands be.’” 


“To the forest, then, merry men all!” shouted the king, rising 
from his seat. ‘ By the face of St. Luke! we have listened to this 
puling abbot too long. One of thy chansons, Eustace, as far excels 
all his tedious homilies as the green leaves and waving branches of 
the forest do the pitiful gothic tracery with which the dunce who 
contrived this hall has striven to mimic them. ‘To the forest—to 
the forest! Saddle roan Norman. Tyrrel, Fitzharding, Bevis— 
away with us—away !” 

The king’s obstinancy and impetuosity were such that no one at- 
tempted to reason with him, or to dissuade him from his enterprise. 
Besides, the wine and the song had exerted their influence on his 
followers as well as on himself, and all were eager to indemnify 
themselves for the loss of their morning’s sport by redoubled vigour 
in pursuing the chase in the afternoon. In a very short time the 
red king ana his retainers were mounted, and on the road to the 
forest. Many fearful omens were remarked as the royal party set 
out, and all who observed them pronounced the king to be a doom- 
ed man. Some affirmed that birds of strange nature and evil as- 
pect were seen hovering about his head; and it was said, that as he 
rode in the full glare of the sun, and while his horse cast a strongly 
marked shadow on the ground, there was no shadow perceptible of 
the rider. At length the party arrived in the New Forest, their 
bugles sounded cheerily among the woods, and they were not many 
minutes before a noble stag was started. “Back! back!” said one 
to the king; “he has an evil eye, and his hoofs and antlers are 
not like those of a mortal deer.” The king heeded not, but setting 
up a cry of exuberant delight when he beheld the stately creature, 
he spurred on his steed, and impelled him forward with so much 
impetuosity, that, with the exception of Tyrrel, nene of his retainers 
were able to keep up with him. _In the meantime the deer held on 
his course untired, brooks, over hills, and amidst the recess- 
es of the forest, keeping beyond the reach of the arrows of his pur- 
suers. At length, however, the red king evidently gained upon 


|| from his livid lips, one convulsive throb shot through his whole frame, 





him; the arrow was fixed to the bow, and with rape Sp and 
certain aim he let fly the winged messenger of death at the animal. 
The arrow seemed to strike at his heart, and the king exclaimed, 
“Laurels! Tyrrel, laurels! I have hit him ;” but, to his aston- 
ishment, he saw the arrow fall harmless to the nd, and the deer 
| bound along as lightly as before. ‘By St. Luke !” he said, “’tis 
| marvellous ; my aim never disappointed me before ;” and lifting up 
his hand to shade his eyes from the sun, he stood gazing at the 
hart to ascertain which way he fled, and the nature of his wound. 
As he was standing in this manner, another hart darted past him 
with the velocity of lightning. Sir Walter Tyrrel immediately shot 
| at him; but his arrow, glancing from its direction, struck the king 
| inhis side, which his uplifted arm had left exposed; and uttering a | 
ul groan, the monarch fell from his horse. Tyrrel, immediately | 
Sonn, ae toward him, and saw the paleness of death upon 
| his face. illiam was unable to utter a word; but putting his 
| hand to the arrow, he broke off that part which protruded from his 











| body, and his head sunk like lead upon the earth. One groan burst 


| and then the spirit of the red king passed away for ever. 
‘Curse on my unlucky arm!” said Tyrrel; ‘and curse on this 
evil-omened Lammas-day’s chase! I have struck cold the noblest 
| heart in England; and should I wait till his followers come up, my 
body will be made to dangle from one of yonder trees, in reward for 
| my skill in archery. But, gray Lightfoot, my noble palfrey,” he | 
| added, springing on his horse’s back, “ thou must now exert all thy | 
| mettle and thy strength ; let but thy heels now save thy master’s neck, 
| and thou shalt have free pasturage and unbroken ease hereafter.” 
He sprung through the forest with the swiftness of one of its dap- 
| pled denizens; and before the king’s body was found by his attend- 
| ants, Sir Walter Tyrrel was safe on board a bark, which was sailing 


| before the wind for the coast of Normandy. 





SELECTIONS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS. | 
THE UTILITY OF FICTITIOUS WRITINGS. | 
We take pleasure in laying before our readers the following judi- | 
cious and sensible remarks, extracted from the second volume of 
that admirable work, ‘‘Turner’s Sacred History of the World,” now 
| in the press of the Messrs. Harper. The first volume was pub- 
| lished some time ago, as the thirty-second number of the Family | 
| Library. We confess that we are much pleased to find our own | 
| opinion, as to the utility of fictitious writings, strongly and ably con- | 
| firmed by a divine so eminent for piety, learning and good sense as | 
the Reverend Sharon Turner. 


| The peculiar susceptibility of the young mind to poetry, to 
| works of feeling, to imaginative narrations, and to reading or hear- | 
| ing of romantic incidents, or of supernatural fictions, is striking ; | 
| and this is so natural and so universal, and has in all countries cre- | 
ated somany tales of this sort, which have been the delight of mil- | 
lions, and of all species of the human population, that we cannot | 
err in presuming that it is an effect which was intended to take | 
lace. But if so, if it be a part of the original plan of our nature, | 
it must have a quality in it of a beneficial agency ; for nothing is a | 
natural instinct or inclination within us, which is not of this charac- | 
‘ter. My belief is, that all romantic fiction, which does not actually | 
and purposely paint and praise vice and vicious characters, and seek | 
to make them attractive or imitated, acts advantageously on the | 
_ mind, and especially on the well-educated spirit, and most certainly | 
adds to the happiness of life. As the reat duke of Marlborough | 
is said to have derived his knowledge of English history from Shaks- | 
peare’s historical plays, so a large proportion of mankind derive | 
/ much of their moral impressions and opinions from the narratives, | 
' fictitious or real, which they read, hear or talk about. These influ- | 
ence more than the songs of a nation; and their composition im- | 
proves as the social mind advances ; but they will no more cease 
to interest than the eye to see. It is, therefore, a benefit to society | 
when a moral genius writes them. Dr. Johnson's grand idea, is | 
| universally true : ‘whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
| senses; whatever makes the past, the distant or the future predom- | 
inate over the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.’ | 
Most men of genius and celebrity have been fond of romances in | 
their youth, and the taste has continued to theirlatest age. I have | 
no doubt that the ancient romances of the middle ages, especially | 
Amadis de Gaul, and in a less degree, Amadis of Greece, and their | 
companion fictions, were of great service to our forefathers. I can- 
| not here detail the facts on which I have formed this opinion, nor | 
the reasonings which convince me, that with all their occasional | 
| imperfections, and the evils of some, the fictitious narratives of the | 
| present day contribute no small degree of both moral and intellec- 
| tual improvement to many ; but I remember meeting with some 
remarks on the connexion between poetry and religion, in a pe- | 
| riodical work, which seem to me to be too good and too just to be 
| forgotten. | 
|  ** The connexion between the want of religious principle, and | 
the want of poetical feeling, is seen in Hume and Gibbon; they | 
| had, radically, unpoetical minds. Revealed religion is especially po- 
| etical. While its disclosures have an originality which engages 
| the intellect, they have a beauty to satisfy the moral nature. It | 
| presents us with those ideal forms of excellence in which a poetical | 
| mind delights, and with whichall grace and harmony are associated. | 
| It brings us into a new world—a world of overpowering interest, of | 
the sublimest views, and of the tenderest and purest feelings. With | 
| christians, a poetical view of things is a duty. We are required | 
to colour all things with the views of faith; to see a divine mean- | 
| ing in every event, and a superhuman tendency. Even our friends | 
| around are invested with unearthly brightness ; no longer imper- 
fect men, but beings taken into divine favour, stamped with his seal, 
and in training for future happiness. The virtues peculiarly chris- 
tian, are also essentially poetical. Meekness, gentleness, compas- 
| sion, contentment, modesty, besides the devotional virtues ; whereas 
the ruder and more ordinary feelings, anger, indignation, emulation, | 
martial spirit, and love of independence, are the instruments of 
rhetoric more justly than of poetry.’ 

“Mr. Southey, in his very pleasing letters to Sir Egerton Brydges, 
| remarks that ‘the prose romances have had a greater effect upon 
| our literature than has been —. In reading Amadis of 

Greece, I have found Spenser’s ‘Mask of Cupid,’ Sir Philip Syd- 
ney’s ‘Zelmanie,’ and Sh are’s ‘Florizel;’ the latter by 
name going to court a shepherdess, who proves a princess at last. | 
Was ever any single work honoured with such imitators !’ ” ! 























ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE SPIRIT’S HOME, 


Sprinit! where is thy resting-place, 
On the gay and laughing earth * 
Where warbiing birds sing merrily, 
And flowers blossom forth ? 
Or where the young and thoughtless mect 
In pleasure’s glittering hall ; 
With smiles and gems and roses wreathed 
Decked for the festival ! 


Oh, no !—oh, no!—the sunlit earth 
In loveliness may glow, 

But ’tis a changeful light, for clouds 
Many dark shadows throw. 

And hopes that spring to cheer the heart 
Are blighted in their birth ; 

And birds and flowers must pass away— 
My home is not of earth. 


Is it upon the ocean’s breast, 
Where tall ships win their way, 
And proudly ride the crested waves 
Amid the dashing spray ; 
When the wearied sun down to rest 
In one broad blaze of light, 

And the bosom of the glassy sea 
Reflects the starry night! 

Oh, no !—oh, no !—the sailor dares 
Old ocean fearlessly ; 

But many a dauntless heart now sleeps 
Beneath the dark blue sea : 

And gallant ships have gone to wreck 
On foaming billows tost ; 

Where the tempest’s wing alone might bear 
The death-cry of the lost. 


But would ye know my blessed home, 
Go with the eye of faith, 

Where storms and tempests never come 
To tell of wreck and death : 

Where withered hopes no more shall rise 
To haunt the troubled breast, 

And tears are wiped from weeping eyes, 


West Point. And the weary are at rest. 8. 





THE ALPINE OMEN. 

“ Amidst the snow, in mist and clouds, the resplendent and coloured 
uniforms appeared in bright and dazzling contrast ; the sublimity of dead 
nature and the energy of living action, formed a spectacle of wonder.” 

The hills! our mountain-wall—the hills ! 
What meteor gleameth there? 
The silvery sheen of the flashing rills? 
sunbeams, as they play 
On the frosty peaks and snowy heights, 
With wild and fiery ray? 
Ah! the eddying winds have flung 
A vapoury wreath abroad, 
That floats sublime the far-off cliffs among, 
And, in the solar light, 
Beam gorgeously its ever-varying hues, 
Magnificently bright! 
And now, gaze on; methinks I see 
Shapes more defined, and still 
More firm and slow; but no—it cannot be! 
Fancy is blithe to pour 
In fairy pencillings, her magic spell, 
The distant prospect o’er. 
Yet as the clouds roll swiftly by, 
Those radiant warrior forms 
Majestic rise to my bewildered eye ; 
Amid that lonely scene 
Of tempest-driven snows and glacier lock, 
They move all noiselessly ! 
Oh! ’tis a strangely glorious sight, 
Where pet A nse cal ieee 
Enshroud earth’s rugged towers of might, 
So coldly stern and high, 
There gleams the burnished steel, ‘here nods the plume, 
There martial banners fly ! 


The hills! our mountain wall—the hills! 
What meteor gleameth there ? 
Not the sunlit mists, nor the flashing rills— 
A sign of wo I see ;— 
The omen of the Alps ;—those glittering hosts 
Bring death to Italy. 


THE FADED ORANGE-LEAF. 


The o leaf you gave to me, 

Before it left its parent tree, 

With fragrant blossoms grew ; 

In beauty’s bloom resembling you. 

Tis faded now, and in decay, 

Its ope too has away— 

The charms of beauty thus are brief 

And transient, like the orange leaf. j 
What though in loveliness array'd 

Like orange-blossoms ere they fade ; 

What though the yo eye so bright 
May rival now the di ‘s light, 

And the fair cheek awhile disclose, 

The blushes of the opening rose ; 

Yet time relentless will not spare, 

But rifle all that’s blooming there. 

Fair girl, through many a rolling year 

May you still beautiful a > 

when — your pee decline, 
Still merit will conspicuous shine. 
And though of many a e bereft, 
A virtuous heart will still be left, 
And all the homage beauty gained 


Shall by your merit be retained ? 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst Empressions of Horcign Scenes, Customs and fManners. 





SWITZERLAND. 

Lake Leman—American appearance of the Genevese—steamboat on the 
Rhone—Gibbon and Rousseau—adventure of the lilies—Genevese | 
jewellers—residence of Voltaire—Byron’s nightcap—Voltaire’s walk- 
ing-stick and stockings. 

Tax water of Lake Leman looks very like other water, though | 
Byron and Shelly were nearly drowned in it ; and Copet, a little vil- 
lage on the Helvetian side, where we left three women and took up 
one man, (the village ought to be very much obliged to us,) is no 
Paradise, though Madame de Stael made it her residence. There 
are Paradises, however, with very short distances between, all the 
way down the northern shore ; and angels in them, if women are an- 
gels—a specimen or two of the sex being visible with the aid of the 
spy-glass, in nearly every balcony and belvidere, looking upon the 
water. The taste in country-houses seems to be here very much 
the same as in New- England, and quite unlike the half-palace, half- 
castle style common in Italy and France. Indeed the dress, phy- 
siognomy and manners of old Geneva might make an American Ge- 
nevese fancy himself at home on the Leman. There is that sub- 
dued decency, that grave respectableness, that black-coated, straight- 
haired, saint-like kind of look which is universal in the small towns 
of our country, and which is as unlike France and Italy, as a play- 
house is unlike a methodist chapel. You would know the people 
of Geneva were Calvinists, whisking through the town merely in a 
diligence. 

I lost sight of the town of Morges, eating a téte-a-téte breakfast 
with my friend in the cabin. Switzerland is the only place out of 
America where one gets cream for his coffee. I cry Morges mercy 
on that plea. 

We were at Lausanne at eleven, having steamed forty miles in 
five hours. This is not quite up to the thirty-milers on the Hudson, 
of which I see accounts in the papers, but we had the advantage of 
not being blown-up either going or coming, and of looking for a 
continuous minute on a given spot in the scenery. Then we had 
an iron railing between us and that portion of the passengers who | 
prefer garlic to lavender-water, and we achieved our breakfast with- | 
out losing our tempers or complexions in a scramble. The ques- 
tion of superiority between Swiss and American steamers, there- | 
fore, depends very much on the value you set on life, temper and | 
time. For me, as my time is not measured in “ diamond sparks,” 
and as my life and temper are the only gifts with which fortune has 
blessed me, I prefer the Swiss. 

Gibbon lived at Lausanne, and wrote here the last chapter of his 
History of Rome—a circumstance which he records with an affec- 
tion. It is a spot of no ordinary beauty, and the public promenade, 
where we sat and looked over to Vevey and Chillon, and the Rocks 
of Meillerie, and talked of Rousseau, and agreed that it was a scene 
“ faite pour une Julie, pour wne Claire et powr un Saint Preuz,” is 
one of the places where, if I were to “play statue,” I should like 
to grow to my seat, and compromise merely for eyesight. We have 
one thing against Lausanne, however—it is up hill and a mile from 
the water; and if Gibbon walked often from Ouchet at noon, and 
“larded the way” as freely as we, I make myself certain he was 
not the fat man his biographers have drawn him. 

There were some other circimstances at Lausanne which inter- 
ested us—but which criticism has decided cannot be obtruded upon 
the public. We looked about for “ Julie” and “ Claire,” spite of | 
Rousseau’s “ ne les y cherchez pas,” and gave a blind beggar a sous | 
(all he asked) for a handful of lilies-of-the-valley, pitying him ten 
times more thanif he had lost his eyes out of Switzerland. To be 
blind on Lake Leman! blind within sight of Mont Blanc! We | 
turned back to drop another sous into his hat, as we reflected upon it. 

The return steamer from Vevey (I was sorry not to go to Vevey, | 
for Rousseau’s sake, and as much for Cooper’s) took us up on its 
way to Geneva, and we had the advantage of seeing the same 
scenery in a different light. Trees, houses and mountains are so | 
much finer seen against the sun, with the deep shadows toward you! | 

Sitting by the stern, was a fat and fair Frenchwoman, who, like | 
me, had bought lilies, and about as many. With a very natural fa- | 
cility of dramatic position, I imagined it had established a kind of 
sympathy between us, and proposed to myself, somewhere in the fair 
hours, to make it serve as an introduction. She went into the cabin | 
after a while, to lunch on cutlets and beer, and returned to the deck | 
without her lilies. Mine lay beside me, within reach of her four | 
fingers ; end, as I was making up my mind to offer to replace her | 
loss, she coolly took them up, and without even a French monosyl- 
lable, commenced throwing them overboard, stem by stem. It was | 
very clear she had mistaken them for her own. As the last one 
flew over the tafferel, the gentleman who paid for la bierre et les | 
poets i husband or lover, came up with a smile and a flourish, | 
and reminded her that she had left her bouquet between the mustard | 
and the beer-bottle. Sequitur, a scene. The lady apologized, and | | 
I disclaimed; and the more I insisted on the delight she had given | 
me by throwing my pretty lilies into Lake Leman, the more she , 
made herself unhappy, and insisted on my being inconsolable. One | 
should come abroad to know how much may be said upon throwing 
overboard a bunch of lilies ! 

The clouds gathered, and we had some hopes of a storm, but the | 
‘‘ darkened Jura” was merely dim, and the “live thunder’ waited 
for another Childe Harold. We, were at Geneva at seven, and had | 
the whole population to witness our debarkation. The pier where 
we landed, and the new bridge across the outlet of the Rhone, are | 











of merchants. They are to be sought in chambers, and their trea- 
sures are produced box by box, from locked drawers, and bought, if 
at all, without the pleasure of “beating down.” They are, withal, 
a gentlemanly class of men; and, of the principal one, as many sto- 
ries are told as of Beau Brummel. He has made a fortune by his 
shop, and has the manners of a man who can afford to buy the jewels 
out of a king’s crown. 

We were sitting at the table d’hote, with about forty people, on the 
first day of our arrival, when the servant brought us each a gilt- 
edged note, sealed with an elegant device ; invitations, we presumed, 
to a ball, at least. Mr. So-and-so, (I forget the name,) begged 
pardon for the liberty he had taken, and requested us to call at his 
shop in the Rue de Rhone, and look at his varied assortment of bi- 
jouterie. A card was enclosed, and the letter in courtly English. 
We went, of course ; as who would not? The cost to him, was a 
sheet of paper, and the trouble of sending to the hotel for a list of 
the new arrivals. I recommend the system to all callow Yankees, 
commencing a “ pushing business.” 

Geneva is full of foreigners in the summer, and it has quite the 
complexion of an agreeable place. The environs are, of course, 
unequalled, and the town itself is a stirring and gay capital, full of 
brilliant shops, handsome streets and promenades, where every thing 
is to be met but pretty women. Female beauty would come to 
a good market any where in Switzerland. We have seen but one 
pretty girl (our Niobe of the steamer) since we lost sight of Lom- 
bardy. They dress well here, and seem modest, and have withal 
an air of style, but of some five hundred ladies, whom I may have 
seen in the valley of the Rhone and about this neighbourhood, it 
would puzzle a modern Apelles to compose an endurable Venus. I 
understand a fair countrywoman of ours is about taking up her re- 
sidence in Geneva ; and if Lake Leman does not “woo her,” and 
the “live thunder” leap down from Jura, the jewellers, at least, 
will crown her queen of the Canton, and give her the tiara at cost. 

I hope ‘Maria Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs” will forgive me for 
having gone to Ferney in an omnibus ! 
the Jura, on a hill-side, overlooking Geneva and the lake, with a 
landscape before him in the foreground that a painter could not im- 
prove, and Mont Blanc and its neighbour mountains, the breaks to 
his horizon. At six miles off, Geneva looks very beautifully, astride 
the exit of the Rhone from the lake ; and the lake itself looks more 
like a broad river, with its edges of verdure and its outer-frame of 
mountains. We walked up an avenue to a large old villa, embo- 
somed in trees, where an old gardener appeared, to show us the 
|| grounds. We said the proper thing under the tree planted by the 
philosopher, fell in loye with the view from twenty points, met an 
English lady in one of the arbours, the wife of a French nobleman 
to whom the house belongs, and were bowed into the hall by the old 
man and handed over to his daughter to be shown the curiosities of 
the interior. These. were Voltaire’s rooms, just as he left them. 
The ridiculous picture of his own apotheosis, painted under his own 
direction, and representing him offering his Henriade to Apollo with 
all the authors of his time dying of envy at his feet, occupies the 
most conspicuous place over his chamber door. Within was his bed, 
the curtains nibbled quite bare by relic-gathering travellers ; a por- 
trait of the Empress Catherine, embroidered by her own hand, and 
presented to Voltaire ; his own portrait and Frederick the great’s, 


| and many of the philosophers, including Franklin. A little monu- 


ment stands opposite the fire-place, with the inscription ‘ mon esprit 
est partout, et monceur est ici.” It is a snug little dormitory, opening 
with one window to the west; and, to those who admire the charac- 
ter of the once illustrious occupant, a place for very tangible musing. 
They showed us afterward his walking-stick, a pair of silk stockings 
'| he had half-worn, anda night-cap. The last article is getting quite 
fashionable asa relic of genius. ‘They show Byron’s at Venice. n. Pp. w. 
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FLORENCE. 
The environs of Florence—visit to an antique church—ruins of a fortress— 
duke of Tuscany’s villa—a fountain—royal entertainments. 

On the summit of a hill, overlooking the town, stand an old mo- 
nastery, an abandoned church, and a ruined fortress. The morning || 
broke without a cloud, and, at an early hour, we started under the 
guidance of Gherardi to pay this romantic spot a visit. The emi- 
nence rises abruptly a short distance from the city, and too perpen- 


dicularly to admit the ascent of a carriage. To go without the || 
walls of Florence, is to plunge at once into a world of loveliness— |; 


to escape from gloom, filth, meanness and misery, into cheerfulness, 
light, luxuriant abundance, and all the gaiety and splendour of art 
and nature. Nothing on earth is more beautiful than Florence, as 
it appears from any of its adjoining hills. The sky seemed more 
heayenly than I had yet seen it, and warranted the ecstasies of the 
poets. The fields were fresh with the green of summer, and the 
birds warbled among the orange-trees, as we mounted the elevation 
and reached San Miniato. The church is one of those gorgeous 


|| wrecks which the tempests of time and war have left scattered over 


all Italy—teeming with romantic and magnificent associations, and 
surprising the mind by displays of the wonders and pride of other 
days. I have never been more elevated and impressed with the 
spirit of a place than when lingering within these naked and de- 
serted walls. The holy aisles of Santa Croce itself, “the Mecca 
of Italy,” scarcely filled me with such novel emotions. Perhaps it 
was from the lofty eminence of this extraordinary ruin—perhaps || 
from the fact of its being utterly yielded up to solitude and decay. 
It is not large, but is crowded in the interior with traces.of most 
singularly gorgeous and superb workmanship. Incrustations of || 








the evening promenade. 
The far-famed jewellers of Geneva are rather an aristocratic class 


black and white marble yet remain on the broken walls. The pave- 


Voltaire lived just under |) 


ments are of delicately-wrought mosaic, and the chapel-floor is 
worked in pietre dure with precise care and costly skill. The 
sculpture of its altar and gallery strikes the attention at once, and 
bears the closest examination. The chapel of the Cardinal Saint 
Gallo contains a marble tomb, admirably executed, adorned with 
finished forms of angels, and surmounted by a cold and impressive 
statue of the cardinal laid out in death—a subject which sculpture 
delineates with sublime effect. Every moment spent in this silent 
structure discovers some new indication of its former magnificence 
—-several capitals of the columns are remarkably well wrought, the 
old seats are carved with a curious minuteness and perfection, in 
detail, new to me, and the faded frescoes on the wall are full of an- 
tiquity. But the greatest novelty to us were the windows; and, 
surely, of all means to light a church, this is the most strange and 
solemn. Instead of glass, each window was originally filled with a 
single slab of transparent marble. Of these, three remain behind 
the altar, and we had the full sunshine broad upon them. The 
effect I shall never forget. The marble is not equally transparent 
in all its parts, but admits the light only in large irregular spots and 
veins deeply coloured, like a bed of immense coals darkly glowing 
under the breath of the furnace, or like the mellow radiance shed 
through burnished clouds at sunset. A gloomy and majestic cathe- 
dral thus illuminated, with a chant of the distant monks swelling 
faintly on the ear ; and, perhaps, a glance, through a half open door, 
at the city of Florence, and the sunshiny Val d’Arno far below— 
must be, of all views, the most lovely and romantic. 

Adjoining the church lie the relics, broken, crumbling, and half 
buried, of a fortress, which must have been stupendous. We had 
not time to follow the broad, massy and high walls to their extent. 
We walked over arches built fourteen hundred years ago. The 
French have left marks of their cannon on the crushed walls and 
battered tower. It is half filled with earth, and richly overgrown 
with grass, and the vine is wreathed around it in all its character- 
istic and wonderful grace and profusion. In a vaulted apartment, 
just visible from above, and which now is almost subterranean, lie 
| split and strewn around heaps of cannon-balls constructed of stone, 
and used before iron was thus applied to that dreadful and tre- 
mendous engine. By the sunshiny warmth, general luxuriance and 
aromatic fragrance of this lovely height you might deem yourself 
in Eden, but one of its most striking features is the view. You 
overlook the valley of the Arno for many miles. At your feet, and 
stretched in all the peaceful loveliness of poetry or vision, lies the 
Etrurian Athens, surmounted by its towering cathedral and Cam- 
panile. In the distance faintly rise the mountains of Genoa, while 
Fiezoli caps the hill on your right. Here your bosom swells with 
emotions of admiration, joy and wonder. Here you feel that you 
are in Italy, and that Italy is the garden of the world. Here you 
recant all your sneers at the climate, and your insinuations against 
the veracity of previous tourists; and here you exclaim, “ Beautiful, 
beautiful Florence!” The stupendous Duomo swells above the 
mass of roofs with a noble grandeur ; the tower of Vecchio runs into 
the air. On one hand, Santa Croce, consecrated to history, shows 
its hoary head ; the Capello dei Medici; the old walls of the town ; 
and the Arno, now stealing in its quiet way from the mountains, a 
strip of silver light gleaming in the sun. Around swell the radiant 
hills of Italy—all wealth—all plenty—all sunshine. The most rich, 
glowing and graceful objects in nature. The plain extends its long, 
level surface, thickly scattered with towns and palaces—the faint 
roar of the city rises from beneath, and the silver haze hangs over 
all, and softens it into a loveliness that looks universal. This is, 
indeed, a spot for a landscape ; and Gherardi is painting from it a 
view for Miss Glover, whose taste in the arts has already called 
forth some of the loveliest pictures in New-York ; and, among others, 
Weir's admired Bianca. 

Descending from this bright and sunshiny eminence into the 
gloomy town, we passed along through its enfeebled and dimi- 
| nished population to an opposite gate, and gliding between high 
walls or luxuriant and beautifully undulated meadows, we found 
ourselves at another of those enchanting spots which encompass 
Florence on every side, and where all the wasteful magnificence of 
| powerlies enthroned amid all the wanton spendours of nature. I have 
| before alluded to the oriental grandeur in which this duke reposes 
| amid the wretchedness of his abased people, and described one of 
his villas, whose costly magnificence greatly struck my eye. We 
were now within the grounds of another devoted to the occasional 
| visits of the same royal owner. It stands upon the summit of an 
abrupt hill, about four miles from the town. Passing a spacious 
villa, belonging to Prince Corsini, we ascended the eminence into 











| the sloping gardens. Whenever you lift yourself a few yards above 
the level of the Arno, in the neighbourhood of Florence, you are 
| sure of a view peculiarly rich, soft and striking. Here we have 
| another dreamy picture with its grand prominences, the Duomo, 
the Campanile, the tower of Vecchio, the green hills, the azure 
mountains, and the vast, soft, level sparkling plain. The villa itself 
stands upon a platform of ground, artificially constructed with per- 
| pendicular sides of high walls, forming a kind of terrace, connected 
| with the lower grounds by a flight of steps. From this elevation 
' innumerable fountains pour their lucid treasures into a large and 
| deep basin of marble, with that sound so grateful in a summer-day 
—the rush and splash of falling water. The reservoir spreads like 
a small lake, and the transparent element is supplied with shoals of 
| fishes, whom we could watch with delight, “ cut with their golden 
oars the silver stream.” The gardens display all the taste and abun- 
dance of the Italian fancy and climate. Beds of flowers, hedges 
| of verdant foliage, walls of the scented box, and bower-walks whose 
thick branches meet over head, and tempt the feet into an endless 
| labyrinth of sylvan recesses. Orange groves, sheltered during the 
winter in mantles of straw, and beneath immense cases of glass 
‘ now opened to the sun, load the air with odours, and here and there 
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among the foliage, the showery spray of lofty fountains sparkles on 
the breeze. One of these presents a pretty conceit. A succession 
of marble basins rise, each smaller than the preceding, in the form 
of a pyramid, carved with fanciful bas reliefs, and dripping with 
water. Above the last rises Venus, just from the deep, in an atti- 
tude of unconscious grace, wringing her long hair, and the water 
drips from the saturated tresses. The level walk, immediately in 
front of the villa, commands one of those picture views of which we 
have beheld so many in Italy. You seem to stand upon the brink 
of a precipice, not unlike that of the Catskill, except on a smaller 
scale, and the voluptuous softness and beauty of Italian scenery 
substituted for the bleak grandeur and savage sublimity of the Hud- 
son prospect. Twenty miles of perfect level stretched far away 
from beneath, with the vastness and silvery azure of the ocean, ex- 
cept that instead of the snowy wave-crests, you behold countless 
specks of white, shining in single dots or gathered into sparkling 
clusters: the palaces, villas, huts and towns of the Val d’ Arno. 
The illusion is heightened by the situation of the spectator, who 
looks from the abrupt terrace-brink, as over the quarter-rail of a ship. 

The building itself is not recommended by any peculiarities. It is 
a massive old stone structure, in the form of a hollow-square, with 
a paved court-yard in the centre, bounded by covered porticoes. The 
flat flag-stones are green with moss, and the dripping of fountain 
water; and, in the intensest warmth of summer, the high shadowy en- 
closure with its barriers of eternal granite, its marble furniture, and 
the breath of flowing waters, refreshes you with the coolness of some 
rocky forest grotto. Here at the delle season the duke sometimes 
gives an entertainment. I can fully imagine the romantic splendour 
of these costly revels. The grateful summer night, the cool breath 
of evening blowing over groves of orange and lemon, the glare of 
light from the long windows, the sound of young feet and gay 
voices, the dance, the song, the banquet, and some fair Italian 
Juliet, full of thoughtful enthusiasm and love, stealing away from 
the brilliant crowd to gaze over this terrace upon the silvered beauty 
and hushed calm beneath, the cloudless heaven full of lustrous 
stars, the broad moon ascending in sublime silence, and the music 
breathing sweetly from the distant halls. T. S. F. 
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THE DECATURS. 

Tris day there was a debate in the house of representatives on the 
petition of Susan Decatur, the relict of Captain Stephen Decatur, 
for compensation for the services of her husband, in destroying the 
ship Philadelphia, when abandoned on the rocks in the harbour of 
Tripoli, many years ago. The lady was in the gallery, with many 
others. She is a tall, dignified-looking woman, and, as far as I could 
catch a glimpse of her face, had the striking remains of beauty ; 
perhaps others might have thought her beautiful now, but as men 
grow older they fix the age of beauty younger. The youth may 
be enamoured of one of forty, but the old man puts it farther 
back. I will leave others to give the reasons for this taste, con- 
tenting myself with stating the fact. The debate was animated 
and chivalrous on one side, and sharp and powerful on the other. 
The high-spirited thought that justice had been too long delayed, 
that for such a gallant action the nation should have come forth in 
their generosity, and have given the disconsolate widow ample 
means to support her weeds in all the charms of wealth. Others, 
more rational, thought this case came within the ordinary principles 
of prize-money ; such as had been laid down by our courts of law. 
This, however, was not a prevailing doctrine. Some wished it to 
be considered a gratuity, from a generous public, to the widow of a 
great officer. Others, more cautious and less chivalrous, contended 
that Decatur was only the leader of a gallant band, and if any grant 
was made, it should be shared by all who had taken a part in the haz- 
ardous and glorious affair. Some contended that the hero had been 
amply paid by immediate promotion over the heads of his seniors in 
the navy. The debate, as a whele, was warm and animated. 

Decatur was, in every element, a hero. He proposed this enter- 
prise to Commodore Preble, who approved of it, giving Decatur 
such means as he required. ‘The enterprise was executed with 
great address and valour. Decatur, though not a fortunate naval 
commander in the war of 1812, still held the highest rank, in the 
opinion of his countrymen, of any one in the navy. He was called 
by the sailors, the main-mast of the navy. His spirited and noble 
bearing in the war of Algiers, after the peace with England, added 
to his laurels. Never was there a commander who settled a dis- 
pute more summarily ; literally, he came, saw and conquered. It 
was acknowledged that he had a good share of pride, and this he 
had often shown; but had so dearly paid for it, that no one was an 
enemy to his fame. ‘Those who had been of the opinion that Com- 
modore Barron had been ill-treated by Decatur, lost all their enmity 
at his fall. 

The time may come when congress will do something for Mrs. 
Decatur, but I think not according to the prayer of the present pe- 
tition. Indeed, it should not be granted, for the rights of others 
are neither mentioned nor protected. The glory of an exploit should 
seldom rest on one alone, however conspicuous.he may be. Some. 
modification may take place in the act, and then it will pass. 

MACDONOUGH AND MORRIS, 
Were with Decatur in the affair of burning the frigate Philadelphia. 
These gallant officers have also strong claims for a share of their 
country’s bounty, if it be granted for this. perilous expedition. 
They have rendered the state much service. since, as well as then. 
McDonough has been a very successful commander. His fight on 
Lake Champlain, at Plattsburg,was one of great interest to the nation, 
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| creasing every day. The children have caught this partiality for | 
| the navy, and dwell with delight upon the feats of the war of 1812. | 








and was fought with skill and bearing, second to that of no battle 
since the days of the victory at Salamis. McDonough’s valour was 
only surpassed by his modesty, and his firmness in action yielded only 
to his compassion for his prostrate foe. He fought like Themisto- 
cles, but reasoned as Aristides. There was a calm breathing of reli- 
gious fervour in his whole conduct, which said, in language strong 
and holy, “‘ My sword is consecrated for batile by the spirit of eternal 
justite, and drinks no blood, but in the defence of the liberties of my 
| country ; O, God ! when itis thrust for a sanguinary purpose alone, 
make it feeble as a broken reed, and harmless as a feather.” Were I 
to write his epitaph, I should not place him with the heroes of the 
Nile or Trafalgar, nor with any class of sea-lions in the naval chron- 
icle. He should hold a place nearer the calendar of the saints, 
and “ the noble army of martyrs.” 

Cuartes Morris, I have said, was with Decatur in performing 
this brilliant exploit. He was first-lieutenant to Captain Hull, in 
his successful escape at the commencement of the late war, from the 
British squadron, when they thought they had the Constitution in 
their power. He was also with him, at the capture of the Guerriere, 


with no one who did not respect his talents and admire his virtues ; 


noble conduct. On courts-martial his wisdom has been conspi- 
; cuous. No prejudice ever swayed his conduct, no hopes of reward 
| or favour ever made him knuckle to superiors in office. 
ments, though extensive, are not as yet equal to histalents. He is 
one of the most prominent men in the country. These and others 
should be named, as doing honour to the American navy. The coun- 


| of the people. 
| of the United States, was made to that body. It was then a ques- 
| tion between the mercantile and agricultural interests. 


| not been wise enough to offer the olive branch of peace. 


| pieces of diplomacy this country can boast of in all her history—I 
| refer to the purchase ef Louisiana. The course pursued by con- 
| gress seemed tv intimate that our naval power was not to be a fa- 
vourite of the nation. A great portion of our ships were sold at 
; auction, and the naval department sunk to a common bureau. 
| But no sooner had the reduction of our navy been made known 
| to the Barbary powers, than they renewed their piracy which had 


| been suspended by tribute. This roused Mr. Jefferson, who had no | 


partiality, for a navy, thinking gun-boats were better for our defence | 
than large ships ; and he sent all the disposable force we had to | 
chastise these pirates. With a navy almost contemptible in size, | 
our seamen performed wonders, and broke down the haughty and in- 
solent foe to a disposition for peace. A long interval of peace made 
us almost forget the navy ; but its second morning’s glory was about 


| to rise. The war of 1812 gave our navy an opportunity of distine- 


tion. England had reposed on her laurels so long, that she thought | 
to sweep the American navy from the ocean in a single season ; | 
but this was not done. Each year gave the Americans the advantage, | 
and increased their confidence in themselves. ‘The commercial in- | 
terests, who had feared every thing, enjoyed in silence their triumphs, | 
in seeing the whole of the agricultural interest coming in to their | 
views of the importance of a navy. In fact, the navy fought itself 
into respect, both at home and abroad. Jt is now so identified with 
the glory of the nation, that it is impossible to shake its popularity. | 
It has gone through a state of purgation, and is every hour rising in 
intellect and refinement. It will be seen by statesmen, just fledged, ; 
that a sea-coast can only be defended by wooden walls. The cost 
of the whole war was well laid-out, if we had gained nothing but | 
the confidence in our naval skill and prowess. Every hour is now | 
raising the navy in the affections of the people, and there cannot be 

a doubt on the mind of the historian, but that this feeling is in- 


Every school-book contains some account of our naval prowess, and 
these are read by two millions of youths in our country. Some ob- 
jections arose in the minds of cautious citizens about glorifying the 
navy so much, for fear of their claiming exclusive privilege ; but 
those fears passed away in recollecting that our people were essen- 
tially democratic, and by seeing that every day the officers of the 
navy were growing more politic and refined. The navy depart- 
ment is now a vigorous one. Its responsibilities are plainly marked 
out ; and individual accountability, in regard to all that relates to the | 
navy, is established. 

There is no machine or edifice, no creation of human skill or of 
mortal hands, so wondrous as a warlike ship. Tracing her from 
the acorn to the lordly timber-tree, then to its subjection to the 
hands of man, who strikes it to the earth, fashions it after his will, 
and fastens it together, the growth of centuries, with the ease that 
a rush is subdued,-or an osier-basket formed; and then wields it as 
if he had a bridle in its mouth. It is my sincere belief, that if ever 
the time shonld come that a terapin policy should be sought for 
by the people, and sanctioned by their representatives, at that 
hour the glories of our country would begin to.wane. Forbid it, ge- 
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try should have a full history of the American navy, from its earliest | 
| period. It is full of adventures, which do honour to the character | 
I was in the halls of congress, in 1797, when a pro- | 
| position for the building up of a navy, by John Adams, then president | 
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and contributed greatly to the spirit of that action. He has been | 


His acquire- | 


The com- | 
| mercial, then the most influential, prevailed ; and, as the merchants 
| were willing to loan their money for the purpose, it was effected | 
| without much violence of debate. The little navy, raised as it were | 
in a day, was successful in vindicating our honour and protecting | 
It gained friends every hour; and, at the same | 
| time, added to our honours in national importance. A great deal 
| was done, and much more would have been effected, if France had | 
This was | 
accepted, and was followed in a few years by that greatest of all | 








| for with intense and antiquarian interest. 
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LETTER FROM LAWRIE TODD. 
BEING SCRAPS FROM HIS NOTE-BOOK FOR 1799. 


THE OLD SUGAR-HOUSE IN LIBERTY-STREET. 


“There many pined in w " 3 5 ° 
mon air, and pot nae use of thelr rarely oe “dan pian 

Wuen many ages shall have rolled into the deep and black sea 
of oblivion, the spot on which this house now stands will be sought 
It was my happy lot, 
forty years ago ahd more, to drop anchor in this street before I was 
fifty hours in the country ; where, with my nail-hammer in hand, I 
earned my first sixpence in America ; and where I have experienced 


| more comfort and pleasure, than fall to the lot of many, whose souls 


are encased in a mansion of clay ; and, though I have slipped cable and 
come to at the Cove, yet in Liberty-street still the anchor remains. 
In this same street, New-York, there is a dark, stone building, grown 
gray and rusty with age, with small, deep windows, exhibiting a 
dungeon-like aspect, and transporting the memory to scenes of for- 


| he has acted no where without leaving indelible marks of the great | mer days, when the revolution poured its desolating waves over the 


| powers of his clear understanding, and strong remembrances of his 


fairest portions of our country. It is five stories high, and each of 
these is divided into two dreary apartments, with the ceilings so 
low, and the light from the windows so dim, that a stranger might 
be apt to mistake the edifice for a prison. On the stones in the 
wall, and on many of the bricks under the office-windows looking 
into the yard, are still to be seen initials and ancient dates, as if cut 
with a pen-knife or nail; this was the work of many of the Ameri- 
can prisoners, who adopted this, among other means, to while away 
their weeks and years of long end solitary confinement. There is a 
strong jail-like door opening into the street, and another on the 
south-east descending into a dismal cellar, scarcely allowing the 
mid-day sun to peep through its window gratings. When first 
I saw this house, there was a walk nearly broad enough for a cart 
to travel round it, but of late years a wing has been added to the 
south-west end, which shuts up the walk where, for many long 
days and nights, two British, or Hessian soldiers, used to walk their 
weary rounds, guarding the American prisoners. For thirty years 
after I came into the street, this spot used to be occasionally visited 
by one and another of these war-worn veterans, men of whom the 
present generation are not worthy. Often have I heard them re- 
late the history of their sufferings and sorrows, but it was always 
with a thankful heart to Him who rules on high, who carried them 
through, and crowned their efforts with victory at last. Some of 
them pointed me out their initials on the bricks in the wall—they 
still remain; and were I Mr. Peale, of the museum, I would ask 


I liberty of the present owner, (Mr. Tobias, a gentleman of feeling,) 


| 


| 


to cut out these bricks and replace them with others; I would ex- 
hibit them in my museum, and before another century ends, they 


|| will sell for their weight in silver. Most of these men were @ld, and 


poor in appearance. 











|| stituted a piece of wood, where bone and sinews ought to be. 











nius of the people—forbid it, the wisdom of our rulers. Weought, 
we must, we will have a.navy. 


While our half-fledged patriots at "Bammany, 
and at the Federal-hall, were wasting their goods in rioting and 
wantoness, in fourth of July and twenty-fifth of November toasts, 
these poor men had not wherewithal to purchase a mouthful of 
bread and a comfortable garment to shield them from the winds of 
winter; now they are mostly gone, and for the last ten years I have 
not seen one of them. 

In those days.I kept a grocery in that small frame-house, which 
yet stands at the end of the building, now occupied by Miles Hitch- 
cock, corner of Nassauand Liberty streets. More than once I have 
led them to my house, where, over a mug of ale and some bread and 
cheese, I listened to their account of battles fought, and tales of 
wo. I will relate one, and perhaps two, but I have first to step 
back alittle. It was one morning after breakfast, as I was return- 
ing from the old Fly-market, I observed two of these old “ working 
men,” with only three legs between them, as one of them had sub- 
I 
loitered and listened to their conversation, and as they were slowly 
moving from the spot, says I, “Gentlemen, do either of you re- 


|| member this building!” “ Ay, indeed, I will never forget it,” says 


he of the one leg ; “for twelve tedious months this hole,” (pointing to 
the cellar,) “ was my only home ; and at that door, I saw the corpse 
of my brother thrown into the dead-cart, among a heap of others, 
who had died the previous night of the jail-fever. While the fever 
was raging, we were let out in companies of twenty at a time, for 
half an hour, to breathe the fresh air; and there,” he continued, 
pointing with his stick to a brick in the wall, “there is my handi- 
work—A. V. S. 1777—Abraham Van Sickler, which I scratched 
with an old nail.” We were now moving and conversing in Nas- 
sau-street, and I invited them in. After a slight repast, I asked on 
what occasion he had lost his leg. “ In the year '77,” he answer- 
ed, “I was quartered at Belleville, with a part of the army under 
Colone! Courtlandt. We were encamped on both sides of the Pas- 
saic river. General Howe had possession of New-York at that 
time, and we were hourly expecting an attack from Sir Henry 
Clinton ; but delay made us less vigilant. We were surprised, and 
roused out of sleep by the sound of their musketry ; we were de. 
feated, many slain, and nota few made prisoners; we were march- 
ed through the swamp, over a road constructed of pines laid side 
by side, which made the travelling both tedious and painful ; here 
we were confined, with many hundreds who had entered before and 
came after us.” By the by, I remember being in the house of Judge 
Schuyler just twenty years ago, which stands on this side of the Pas- 
saic, about two miles above Newark bridge ; he showed me a mus- 
ket ball which lodged on the night of that battle in the inside 
shutter of one of his front windows ; it was lying embedded where 
it struck, but the hele round the ball was considerably enlarged, as 
the wood had decayed from the action of the air during the lapse of 
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thirty-eight years. The prisoner continued. “At that time, the 
Brick-meeting, the North Dutch church, the late Friends’ Meeting- 
house in Pearl-street, the old jail, and the Sugar-house in Crown, 
now Liberty-street, were used as jails for the prisoners ; while the 
Scotch Presbyterian church in Cedar-street was occupied as a 
hospital for the Hessian soldiers, and the Middle Dutch church for 
a riding-school to their cavalry. I well remember, it was on the 
sabbath-day they first opened the church for that purpose ; on that 
same day, a vessel from England arrived, laden with powder, ball, 
and other munitions of war; she cast anchor opposite the foot of 
Maiden-lane. The weather was very warm ; a thunder storm came 
up in the afternoon; the ship was struck by lightning, blown to shi- 
vers, and all on board perished. Many were the remarks among the 
prisoners and in the city, on that coincidence. 

‘We were crowded to excess, and our provisions bad, scanty and 
unwholesome ; our beds were of straw, strewn over the ground ; it 
was alive with vermin, and polluted with filth of every description ; 
the jail-fever raged like a pestilence ; for many weeks the dead-cart 
paid us a visit every morning, into which from eight to twelve 
corpses were thrown without coffins, piled up like sticks of wood, 
dressed in the clothes they had worn for months. Thus, every day 
expecting death, I made up my mind to escape, or die in the at- 
tempt. The yard was surrounded by a board fence, nine feet high. 
I informed my friend here, of my intention, and he readily agreed 
to follow my plan. The day previous, we placed an old barrel | 
which stood in the yard against the fence, as if by accident ; seeing | 
next day that the barrel was not removed, we resolved to make the | 
attempt thai afternoon. The fence which we intended to scale, 
was on the side of the yard nearest to the East river; and our in- 
tention was, if we succeeded in getting over, to make for the river, | 
seize on the first boat we could find, and push for Long Island. | 

| 





Two sentries walked round the building day and night, always 
meeting and passing each other at the ends of the building; they 
were about one minute out of ovr sight, but during this short inter- || 
val, we sprung over the fence ; I dropped on a stone, broke my leg, l 
and lay still at the bottom of the fence outside. We were missed | 
immediately and pursued. They stopped for a minute to examine 

| 





my leg, and this saved my friend ; for, by the time they had reach- 
ed the water's edge, at the foot of Maiden-lane, he was stepping on 
shore at Brooklyn, and so got off clear. I was again lodged in my 
old quarters, and rather thrown, than laid on the floor, under a | 
shower of curses. It was twenty-four hours before I received a 
visit from the doctor; the leg was swoln, and could not be set ; 
next day mortification commenced, and amputation soon followed. 
Having lost my leg, and so being unfit for service, I was liberated | 
through the intercession of a distant relation, who was a royalist ; | 
and now I live as I can, on my pension and the help of my friends.” | 

Now, friend Morris, if you think this worth reading, you may print | 
it in the Mirror; and, if it please your readers, I have more on the 
docket; but my chief object is to draw the attention of Paulding, || 
Verplanck, Irving and yourself to this important spot in revolu- | 
tionary reminiscence. Oh that I had the pen of a ready writer, how 
T could paint in letters of blood the sighs, groans and murders, of i 
that dungeon of despair! I was delighted with the plate and history | 
of the house with seven doors and one window, in your last num- || 
ber of the year. You do well to snatch these interesting objects 
from the grasp of time, as they are fast sinking to the ground with 
the actors in the scenes. I hope your next will be from a drawing | 
of the old Sugar-house, in Liberty-street. You might make a his- 
tory too, as long as your arm, at the end of it ; for, within fifty feet | 
of that Bastile, where many entered but whence few returned, yet 
stands the same Dutch church, with the same steeple, and the same | 
bell—this was cast in Amsterdam, and was a present to the church | 
from Depeyster, the great-grand-sire of the present respecta- | 
ble family, who still transmit his name; it bears date 1709, (I | 
think,) but by ascending the steeple you will find the whole history, | 
in proper high Dutch characters, cast on the rim at the founding of | 
the bell. This same bell which now calls you to church, and which 
strikes the rueful hour of three, over the head of many a lame duck | 
waddling out of Wall-street, is the same by which these poor pri- || 
soners took their note of time; many, very many counted twelve, || 
as they lay on their handful of straw; it was the knell of their de- | 
parting hour; before the sign on the dial again tolled one, their | 
spirits had fled to happier climes. 

In 1935, the dwellers in this city will scarcely believe, that one 
hundred years before their time, thousands, and tens of thousands 
were living in New-York who had never seen, or heard of the 
Sugar-house, in Liberty-street ; who walk by it without giving it one 
passing glance ; and yet, were its deeds of death properly portrayed, 
the scenes in the prison-ship would appear, in comparison, as tender 
mercies. Yours, very respectfully, TODD. 

Hallett’s Cove, January 29, 1835. 














ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 





BEGGAR OF BETHNAL GREEN, 
Ir is now several years since Mr. Knowles first offered his | 
“ Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green” to a London audience. It | 
was a bold attempt to guide the public taste instead of follow- 
ing it, and to revive, in these days of general improvement, the 
school of the Elizabethan dramatists, which the successive changes | 
in dramatic style had removed farther and farther from the public | 
eye, till it had almost entirely ceased to furnish acting plays. The | 
scholar, it is trae, continued to enjoy the beauties of his Beaumont | 
and Fletcher, while “ Hunt boxed and Mahomet danced” for the | 
edification of the ‘most thinking people ;” and rejoiced in a copy | 
of Massinger unvisited by managerial brackets, while Cibber made 
Lear end fortunately, mutilated the Merchant of Venice, and cram- | 
med Henry's exhortations into the mouth of King Richard. In the 











meantime, the great mass of the’ play-going world, applauding one 
absurd innovation after another, had given their sanction to a mul- 
titude of incongruities which banished from the stage nearly every 
trace of nature, and subsituted the labours of the scene-painter, the 
exhibition of foreign indecency, and the representation of ephe- 
meral events for the standard productions of the legitimate drama. 
The prophetic lines of Johnson’s celebrated prologue, were more than 
verified in the subsequent degeneracy of theatrical taste. Yet, luckily 
for the public, there has always been a “ small audience, fit, though 
few,” who have never bowed down to these modern idols, but have 
kept steadily in their minds’ eye the glories of the old school of the 
drama, and have watched with anxiety for a suitable time to at- 
tempt its renovation. They have thought that the unnatural in- 
anities, the strained and prosaical verbiage, and the absurd and im- 
probable plots of many chefs d’ceuvre of the day would of them- 
selves work a cure in the popular tastes, as an excess of cloying 
and indigestible food causes a liking for a plain end simple diet ; and 
they were awaiting the earliest symptoms of indifference to the ex- 
isting attractions of the drama, in order to revive the ancient school. 

Mr. Knowles, who had been a favourite writer on the popular plan, 
as is evident from his Virginius and other works of a similar cast, 
thought that a favourable opportunity presented itself for the pro- 
duction of the “ Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green,” and some 
seven or eight years since exhibited it to a London audience for the 
first time. The experiment was not successful; and the piece not 
possessing many of those elements of interest which the taste of the 
day required, was withdrawn from the stage. Nothing discouraged 
by this ungracious repulse, the author, confident of his abilities, sat 
down to compose another piece of the same domestic character af- 
ter the same models, and amidst the doubtings of friends and the 
sneers of enemies, ushered into the world his inimitable Hunch- 
back. This production reflects additional credit upon Mr. Knowles, 


Thus much for the main plot. There is an underplot, in which a 
spendthrift, Young Small, and his father, a cautious, miserly trades- 
man, Old Small, appear, together with the hostess of the inn at 
which Bess is barmaid, and her son Ralph ; likewise Strap, a cob- 
bler, and his daughter Kate. But as this subordinate portion is not 
essential to the plot, we think it unnecessary to enter into a more 
minute detail. 

The composition of the Beggar is without blemish, and the tender 
| emotions are portrayed with a fidelity which must excite a corres- 
ponding feeling in every susceptible heart. The opening scene is so 
exquisite, that we cannot resist the temptation of extracting it entire. 


Belmont.—Now, Wilford, still thy comrade when at school 

Or college; when ’twas peace, thy playfellow, 

Thy right-hand man in war; I’m by thee still, 

In simple guise of honest yeoman’s son, 

To do the bidding of thy fantasy. 

What is’t ?—Why are we thus attired ?—What road 

Are we to take ? on what adventure bound ? 

The argument wilt thou unfold to me 

Of this romance which thus we do begin? 

I see thy cheek is pale—thine eye without 

The gladsome light that speaks a heart at rest. 

Still to my questioning hast thou replied :— 

“Come, don a yeoman’s coat and roam with me.” 

Thy wish is done—do mine ; unbosom thee, 

For till I find thy heart, I lack my own. 
Wilford.—Remember’st thou what once thou didst rejoin, 

When such, or such, if e’er I took a wife, 

I said should be the fashion of my bride? 
Belmont.—’T was this :—“ In vain premise or calculate, 

When thou shalt fall in love. A fever that! 

Sudden as intermittent, or the plague, 

That comes upon you! Love if rule, forsooth ! 

Love by philosophy! Thou shalt be smit 

In the twinkling of an eye !—infected by 

A touch!—this minute sound as mountain health, 

And helpless next, as bedrid tenant of 

An hospital.” And hast thou prov’d it so? 
Wilford.—Attend. Last week I could net go the length 





when we consider the self-confidence and perseverance that im- 
pelled him to tread so closely upon the heels of ill-success, at a time 
when the public were almost unanimous in their censures. We who | 
see only the bright result, can hardly imagine the dark doubtings, | 
the occasional misgivings, and ceasings from the task, while the 
evident sincerity of many warm-hearted friends seemed to make | 
their criticisms infallible and their judgment conclusive. Indeed, | 
we know of no literary undertaking commenced under more discou- | 
raging auspices than the Hunchback; and when its enthusiastic re- | 
ception showed that the author had not over estimated his powers, | 
but that the world had prejudged him, he determined that the “ Beg- 
gar’s Daughter,” its unfortunate predecessor, should be brought to | 
a second trial, to give the public an opportunity of reconsidering | 
their verdict. 

Mr. Knowles, accordingly, by the advice of some judicious friends, 
gave the piece a thorough revision, condensing it from five into three | 
acts, and submitted it again to the world under the name of the | 
“ Beggar of Bethnal Green.” It was received with marked favour, | 
and as a reading, as well as an acting play, bids fair to become ar. | 
accession to our standard dramatic literature. The syle is chaste, | 
unpretending, and bordering upon the colloquial, the author suffer- | 
ing the sense to run from one line to another in such a way, that | 
the rhythm can hardly be distinguished in the performance, though | 
sufficiently perceptible to the reader. In this, Mr. Knowles imi- | 
tates the old dramatists, who knew nothing of the measured and | 
strongly-marked blank verse that succeeded to the Frenchified | 
thyming plays of Charles the second. Rhythm, obtruding itself | 
upon the ear to the injury of the sense, resembles an ornament con- | 
verted into an incumbrance, a bracelet into a manacle. The author | 
has been very felicitous in escaping from the slavery of words, to | 
use an expression of an ancient rhetorician, and has brought com- 
pletely under his control the wayward tribe which, like Glendow- | 
er's spirits, though earnestly invoked from the vasty deep of the | 
imagination, often laugh to scorn the summons of the bidder. Our | 
extracts will furnish ample proof of this assertion. The main plot | 
of the piece is as follows. Albert, the blind beggar of Bethnal 
Green, is a disgraced nobleman, who, with his wife Emma, and 
daughter Bess, lives in obscurity in the suburbs of London, await- | 
ing some prosperous turn of fortune to restore him to his rank. His 
daughter remains entirely ignorant of her father's origin, and while | 
walking in the streets of the city, is seen by Wilford, the son of | 
Lord Woodville, who passes her on horseback, and falls in love with 
her at sight. At this conjuncture, Lord Willoughby, a gallant of 
the court, with a number of bloods like himself, insults Bess and at- | 
tempts to carry her off by force. Wilford’s horse, alarmed by the 
sudden concourse, becomes restive, and before he can sufficiently 
command him, bears his rider from the spot. On his return, after 
mastering the animal, he finds the crowd dispersed and the beautiful 
stranger gone. The piece opens with a glowing description by | 
Wilford of the person of the heroine and his ardent love. He de- | 
termines to discover her, and to that intent, disguises himself | 
as a yeoman. In the meantime, Bess, who had been forced away | 
by Lord Willoughby, succeeds in effecting her escape, and re- | 


Of Ludgate Hill, but I must horse it thither. 
Returning thence, a motley group of men, 
Mechanics, servants, masters, old and young, 
Collected round some object which they seemed 
To gaze with most admiring wonder on, 
Attracted me—what think you ’twas? A maid— 
A maid attired in unpretending suit 
Of humble russet !—such a distance wide 
Remov’d frpm any child of luxury 
Or wealth, not e’en a simple ribbon-knot 
To grace her coif and bonnet did expend 
Its chary costliness! but oh, what wealth 
Had nature rain’d where fortune seem’d to grudge 
The poorest drop of her enriching shower ! 
Sight could not take it in!—the tongue would stop 
E’er it could sum it half—all terms out-run 
That rate the value of known loveliness! 
At thought of winning it, the heart grew wild, 
As his whom more than very affluence 
Doth lift from very want! ‘There stood the maid, 
Silent and motionless, with eyes on ground, 
Abash’d by the reflection of herself, 
Cast back upon her so on every side 
From mirrors that express’d her charms indeed, 
By showing her their power. 

elmont.—Remark’d she thee ? 

Wilford.—She did, my restless courser startled her ; 
She rais’d her eyes, and lo! they fix’d on mine 
With look, methought, of recognition, that 
I felt as though our very souls embraced, 

And through me ran a thrill unknown before ; 

When, spiteful chance! my steed more restive grew, 
fied command alike of spur or rein, 

And bore me from the maid. 
Belmont.—Ask’d you not who 


She was? 
Wilford.—No. 
Belmont.—No! 


Wilford.—As one in jeopardy 
Will lack possession of himself, nor use 
Some means of succour at his very hand, 
J did not think of that, till out of reach on’t! 
My steed at length compelled—by whom I know not — 
To check his mettle, I dismounted straight 
And hasten’d back on foot, but she was gone ! 
If my first look of her hath been my last, 
I'll never care to look on woman more ! 
Belmont.—Thy lot is cast! I told thee, Wilford, so! 
To such conclusion ever comes his work 
Who'd make philosophy the rule of love. 
Love knows no rule, and never rule knows less 
Than when obedience we’d exact from it. 
*Tis an uncertain and a froward guest ; 
Comes to us when it lists; abides as long 
As pleases it; and its own humcur takes 
Whatever may be ours! You'd go in quest on’t— 
And lo! ’tis with you before setting out ; 
You'd lay down terms for its sojourning with you— 
And here it is on its own terms at home ; 
You’d fain be rid on’t, and, ’tis fain to stay ; 
You’d thrust it out of doors, and only find 
The threshold’s not your own, the moment love 
Sets foot within it. Mean’st thou to seek this maid? 
Wialford.—Ay, through the world! 
Belmont.—I'l help thee in the search ; 
And if we find the city holds her not, 
As far as Rumford bear me company— 
Whither, this week, perforce I must repair— 
And thence, where’er thou point’st, will I be thine. 
ilford.—Come on! J tell thee, if [ find her not, 





turning home finds it deserted by her parents, who, having heard | 
of her danger from a neighbour, Strap, had gone to demand jus- 
tice of the queen, aided by a diamond ring which had fallen from || 
the supposed ravisher. In great distress Bess enters an inn as || 
barmaid, and is again seen by Wilford disguised as a yeoman, |, 
who becomes acquainted with her, and after many misunderstand- 
ings, incident to the course of true love, obtains her consent to 
marry him. They are interrupted, however, by the entrance of Wil- 
loughby, who, upon the queen’s recognition of his ring, has been or- 
dered to marry Bess, under penalty of death. In this embarrass- 
ment the parties repair to the queen, who adjusts all differences 
with true poetical justice, pardoning Albert, who proves to be the | 
brother of Lord Woodville, and giving Bess to Wilford. The piece | 


concludes with an address highly characteristic of the virgin queen. ' 


| 
| 





I’m tenant for the house the sexton builds. [ . 
The author thus describes the deep-seated love of Wilford and 
the corresponding attachment of Bess, who meets him at an inn for 
the first time after their chance rencontre in the street. 


Belmont.—Be thyself again ! 
Be free! But once beheld may be forgot. 
Wilford.—Y es, if a thing that any fellow hath. 
I may forget a diamond, can I find 
Another one as rich ; but show me one 
That is a paragon of all the mine, 
And try if that’s forgot, though seen but once ! 
Say that but once I see a beauteous star, 
I may forget it for another star : 
But say but once I do behold the sun, 
And name the orb will blot its image out ! 





Belmont.— But of a single draught of love to die ! 
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accede 
ania 
~y Wilford.—Why not? There is your poison, and weak ; 
ha ilhhiainaw 
les- One by the drachm, one by the scruple, kills : 
at Another by the grain—for not in bulk, 
ob. But subtleness, the lethal virtue lies. 
So are there kinds in love! a dozen shafts 
not May gall him, and the bounding deer run on,— 
ore But one shot home, behold he’s down at once ! 
Belmont.—E’er saw’st thou thing so fair ? 
Wilford.—What speak’st thou of? 

der Belmont—Yon maid that waits on us. 
res- Wilford.—I’ve seen! I’ve seen! 
80 Belmont.—This is to dream ! ‘ 
. He sleeps—I’ll wake him then. My pretty maid, 
are. Hand thou the cup to yonder gentleman. 
ol What ails the girl? does she not hear? She's fixed 

As statue to the pedestal—what is’t 

She gazes at? I do live, ’tis he! 


Commend me to a sallow cheek! She’s smit, 
If Cupid is a marksman! Maids, I’ve heard, 

Like books they weep over; the which, the 
They’re made to melt, the more do they devour! 


Sce how she reads him! Marry, she will get 
The book by heart! 
Bess-—'Tis he! ’tishe! How’s this? 


I feel at home while I do look on him. 
Seem near me hearts I know. I could believe 


The roof our own. I scarce would start—were now 


The door to ope—to see my mother’s face ! 

Yet what is he tome! Acquaintance of 

My eyes, whom ne’er they met but once before ! 
Belmont.—A shot! a shot! 


trothed to another : 


Wilford.—Content !—enough ! 
O’ermeasure on’t! 
The precious thing, so much I’ve coveted, 
Was ne’er till now in reach of—now so near— 
Do find can ne’er be mine !—Whoe’er thou art, 
Thou art acquaintance of my heart—as soon 
As seen, beloved! I saw thee only once, 
That once too oft !—For then I thought upon 
My marriage bell, and wish’d it might be thine, 
But now, when thine the 
*Tis not a crime to kiss thy hand, while yet 
The banning of the priest forbids me not. 
There! Let thy bridegroom at the altar set, 
In presence of the watching cherubim, 

A twier seal upon thy lip than that 

I’ve fix’d upon thy hand—though his shall last 
Till doomsday! Take me hence! 
At what we wish were ours, and, while we do’t, 


Persuade ourselves it can’t be.—Take me hence ! 


The only sight of her is hold too strong 
For me to struggle ’gainst ! 
I feel as it did suck my vision in! 

My breath! my life !—I cannot quit her ' 


In the following lines Wilford declares his devoted attachment to | 
the idol of his heart, and his willingness to encounter all the incon- | 


veniencies of marrying the ‘‘ Beggar’s daughter :” 


Cupid is in the vein! 
Wilford thus expresses himself when he believes that Bess is be- | 


I ’ve done—yet would I touch 


ring, they ring my knell! 


’Tis hard to look 


It pulls me toward her! 


Wilford.—This precious hand—had I the skill to read 


Great as the will, and fortune it foretold, 
Past what could e’er be mine—I’d wish it well! 


‘Though what its hope did build, of mine were wreck ! 


If adverse was its promise !—lucklessness 
Through life, unpurchased foes, unstable friends, 
Afflictions, beggary, in all—but love— 

And I the one to keep thee rich in that !— 

’Fore hands with fortune’s pledges fair o’erwrit, 
I'd covet thine, and for that only gift, 


Compound for all beside! Didst press my hand? 
Thou didst !—Thou didst !—Deny it not, while stands 


That glowing witness on thy modest cheek, 
To back my tongue ? 
And that’s the dawn, or never yet did beam 
His golden sun on earth! And I to be 

Its harbinger to her! Come, let us seek 

Thy parents. Rich enough are they for me, 
Whose blessing leaves me not a wish to bless! 


Bess, upon the discovery of her birth, thus pleads to the queen — 


I’faith, love’s day doth come, 


in behalf of her lover, whom she still believes to be a yeoman: 
Bess.—O great and royal mistress! rate him not, 


By what he seems. If nature marketh blood, 
Then is the peasant of condition fair, 

As any in your court. If to be high— 

If to be truly gentle—be to shine 

In valiant bearing, generosity, 

Love, which the eye of fortune follows not 
For guidance where to smile—a noble and 
The noblest noble should the peasant be ! 

O sovereign gracious, that art mistress of 

A woman's costliest heart, look down on mine, 


Which through mine eyes doth now look up to thee! 


And let me not for bankrupt pass in love, 
Disinterestedness, and constancy, 

With all the means and all the will to pay. 
Give him the baron’s daughter, who would take 
The beggar’s child to wife ! 


Her father, Albert, adds his entreaties in behalf of Wilford as 
follows, and the answer of the queen concludes the piece : 


Albert.—Oh thwart her not, 
Most gracious mistress—from adversity 
I've learned !—instruction makes me venerate 


Deeds more than circumstance. His deeds approve 


That he doth love my child—her heart is his. 
I would not from her heart her hand disjoin, 
For gain of wealth or state ! 
_ Queen.—He dies for this ! 
Nay, gasp not, maid. ”Tis but the peasant dies, 
To give thee, in a baron’s noble heir, 
The lover whom thy constancy hath won! 
Young iord—thov see’st how fortune, to revenge 


The wrong thou wouldst have done this noble maid, 


When thou esteemed’st her of low degree, 
Now that she proves fit partner for thy bed, 


Consigns her to another’s worthier arms. (T' Lord Thomas.) 


We pardon thee thy trespasses, atoned 

By loss of sight, and long privations borne. 

Lord Woodville, join thy niece to thine own son, 
For there indeed he stands ; and greetings spare, 
Until we see their nuptials solemnized ; 

Which we ourselves under our conduct take. 
Pageant and mask shall grace their wedding day, 
And poets vie while they rehearse the tale 

Of Bess, the beggar’s maid of Bethnal Green. 









( To Albert.) 





|| from the Germans ! 
thought of by ingenious men, either at home or abroad, which, be- || public in the daily papers, and we therefore do not copy it; but we 
could not deny ourselves the gratification of mentioning the ¢ireum- 
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The fighting editor.—Respected readers, bear with our grief; we | 
told you in our last number, or if not in that, in the number before | 











| 
it, that our belligerent associate had “levanted,” and gave you as | 
|| fall an explanation, touching the why, when and how, (the quoad, 
| guum and qguo-modo, as a very indifferent latinist at our elbow thinks 
|| proper to phrase it,) as the state of our own knowledge would justify. 
|| We told you that we expected him back soon—but we had yet to | 
learn the duplicity of that individual. He has deceived us, not only | 
|| in matters of honour and faith, but also of money. ‘To keep you | 
|| no longer in this awful state of suspense, you must know that he | 
| has made his evasion complete, and gone back to London—to the | 
Age and the John Bull. After receiving his salary every week, to 
abscond in this way—it is the severest blow we have had to endure 
since we left off going to school—indeed, we would rather submit 
our afflicted right hand once more to the ferule of old Dominie 
Thwackum, than suffer the pangs inflicted upon us by the treachery 
| and ingratitude of this travelling pugilist. The insurance upon his | 
| life turns out to be all a flam, and our money is gone forever! If 
/he had only refunded that, we could forgive him; we got on ex- | 
ceedingly well by ourselves for twelve years, and can do it again; but | 
the loss of thirty-eight dollars and forty-five cents, is no trifle in these 
dull times! Not but that he was ready and willing enough to fulfil | 
his part of our contract, while he was here ; but he was engaged | 
for twelve months, and all the world knows that by taking himself off, 
without our consent, before the end of his term, h2 forfeited all right 
to a single sous. But itis of no use tocry over a broken mirror, 
or a burst bottle of beer ; the fighting editor is “an absconded man,” 
and complaining won't bring back our money. Let him go, and the 
worst harm we wish to him is, that some day he may fall in with some- 
\| body stronger and bigger than he, and get well thrashed for his dis- | 
honesty. We have one glorious consolation ; to wit, that we have 
no battles to fight, no wrongs to avenge, no quarrels to bring to an 
adjustment. Weare at peace with the whole world; and as it would 
be palpably ungenerous and unjust for any one to get up a dispute | 
with us, now that we are deprived of our right arm of defence—to— 
call on us to fight, now that we have no “ organ of combativeness,”’ | 
in our establishment, we anticipate, with great glee, a life of unin- | 
terrupted harmony and a perpetual “era of good feeling.” 

















A new hotel.—We are not phrenologists enough to know whether 
the most approved—that is, the most recent—systems of that 


wished to employ, or in want of capital which they were bent upon get- 
ting. “ But,” says the reader, (perhaps) “ what has all this to do with 
the “new hotel” hung forth as a sign at the head of your para- 
graph.” Simply this: all the world knows, that not quite a year 
ago, Mr. Astor commenced building a vast establishment, filling the 
whole space from Barclay-street to St. Paul’s church, and intended 
not only to be five stories high, but also to surpass in magnitude every 
hotel in the Union. The work has been carried on with great vigour, 
and already presents an imposing appearance. But we hear that 
there is to be another Richmond in the field! A project is on foot 
to erect another and rival mansion of public resort, with more front, 
more depth, and siz stories high! The site is to be the block ex- 
tending from Barclay-street to Park-place, and from Bioadway to 
Church-street. Rumour declares that somebody with a long purse 
has taken the matter in hand—that the owners of all the lots have 
agreed to sell—that contracts have been made for some thousand 
tons of brick and barrels of lime—and, in short, that a new scene of 
tearing down and building up will begin, as soon as the state of the 
weather will give permission. In process of time, no doubt, some 


|| speculator, of still more enlarged ideas, will take up a similar pro- 


ject, and build a hotel covering two blocks, and eight stories high ; 
and for any thing we know, in the course of a dozen years the whole 
city may be torn down, and the ground upon which it is built be- 
come only the site of one stupendous establishment for the accom- 
modation of travellers—a vast empire of bar-rooms, dining-rooms, 
ball-rooms, reading-rooms, bed-rooms and sitting-rooms, with an 
absolute autocrat of a landlord, issuing forth his commands, like an- 
other Mahmoud or Nicholas, to an army of three or four thousand 
cooks, waiters and chambermaids ! 





The decline of poetry.—The opinion has been entertained and ad- 
vocated, by strong minds too, that a highly cultivated state of intel- 
lect is incompatible with poetical inspiration, or, in other words, 
that much knowledge is unfavourable to the muses. One of the ar- 
guments advanced is, that a certain vagueness of feeling afd per- 
ception is essential to the production as well as the enjoyment of 
poetry, and that the more we gain in accuracy and extent of know- 
ledge, the less we are fitted to conceive loftily and express with 
fervour ; in short, that in the elevation of reason, there is a weaken- 
ing, a depreciation of the imaginary powers. In support of the ar- 
gument, the superior sublimity of the ancient poets is strongly 
insisted on ; of Homer and the Greek tragedians, and of the magni- 
ficent Hebrew songsters. Certainly modern intellect has produced 
nothing to equal passages in the book of Job—supposed to be the 
oldest existing poem—or in the prophecies of Isaiah, and the Psalms. 
But these were written under the immediate inspiration of the Deity, 
and should therefore not be included in the argument. We do not 
acknowledge the truth of the opinion above propounded, but it must 
be confessed that really goud poetry, in these degenerate days, is 
by no means abundant. Whether it be that men are too much 
taken up with politics and money-making, or that the power is actu- 
ally diminished, we do not pretend to say ; but the fact is unques- 
tionable. England has produced no poet of surpassing skill since 
Byron; and they who were his contemporaries are either silent, or 
write only prose. Coleridge is dead, and so are Scott and Crabbe. 
Rogers, Campbell, Moore, Montgomery, Wordsworth, Southey and 
their fellows of the better file, repose upon their laurels, and none 
have sprung up to take their places in the admiration of the world. 





indefinite science acknowledge an organ of imitation; but if they | 
do, we are prepared to affirm and prove that the heads of the Ame- | 
rican people are largely provided with the bump that is its pecu- | 
liar location. We will pass over, at present, the frequently quoted | 
fact that Maelzel’s automaton chess-player had not been in the || 
country six months, before its double was manufactured by some 
|| cunning, sharp-sighted down-easter, although this simple fact goes 
| far in proof of our doctrine; and confine ourselves to instances of 
|| more general application. How long is it since the first omnibus 
} began running? If a magazine or a newspaper is set up on a new | 
i and successful plan, is it not instantly followed by some dozen or ¢o | 
| of rivals? If a dramatist strikes out a new line of characters, is not | 
| the stage speedily overwhelmed with dreadful attempts in the same? | 
| If a professor of more than human agility comes among us, with fly- | 
'| flaps and summersets of such daring and vigour as never before were 
|| gazed at with astonished delight, do we not see all the vagabond | 
|| boys about town, making desperate efforts to break their own necks | 
| at the foot of every blind wall we pass! There are Doctor Nott's 
|| stoves—it is but a few years since they came into vogue, and the 
land swarms with a countless multitude of more recent invention, 
all duly guarded by patent, but all involving the same principles of | 
construction, modified and improved—as we are told by the paten- | 
tees. Who can tell how many dealers in coal have the exclusive || 
supply from the mines of Peach Orchard? To come home to our 

|| own business and bosom—did not we first strike out the brilliant 

device of giving our readers a page of music with each of our num- 

bers? and now there are some thirty or forty journals that do the 

like—although, we may remark en passant, there is none in the list 

of the imitators, as we flatter ourselves, that does up the thing quite 

so handsomely as the original, taking into account the beauty and | 
novelty of the selections. How long is it since Guillé the French- | 

















! 





ing successful in point of money or fame, has not been suddenly 


their sense of his zeal and fidelity. 


A race of pigmies has succeeded—Landon, Blessington, Browne, 
Tennyson, Wortley, Pollock, Satan Montgomery, Wilson, Pardoe, 
and a host of others of like genus, are the best of whom England 
now can boast ; and what are they compared with their mighty pre- 
decessors of twenty years ago! Discredit seems to have fallen upon 
the very name of poetry ; publishers shut their ears when it is men- 
tioned, and the booksellers turn pale at the unwelcome sound. 





A handsome compliment.—It must be an exeedingly pleasant thing 
for a man holding any public station—that is, a station which creates 
between himself and the public at large, or any given body of men 
united by a community of profession, employment, or situation, re- 
lations more intimate than those which subsist between all men as in- 
dividuals of the human race, or as inhabitants of a particular coun- 
try—-to a man holding such a station, we say, it must be exceed- 
ingly pleasant, to receive assurances, in any shape, of esteem and 
regard felt by the many toward him in particular, and gained by an 
honest, upright and satisfactory performance of the duties attached 
to his situation, whatever it may be. It must be gratifying, for ex- 
ample, to a legislator, when his services are attended with a sponta- 
neous and general expression of approval by his constituents ; to a 
navigator employed in the conveyance of passengers across the 
ocean, when he receives from them a vote of thanks or other acknow- 
ledgment of skill and attention, exercised for their safety and com- 
fort; or to any public officer, when those with whom his office 
brings him in close and constant relations, unite in conveying to him 
Such a gratification has lately, 
and we are assured most deservedly, been bestowed upon Mr. Asten, 


the late clerk of the city and county of New-York, by the gentle- 
men of the bar, as “a testimony of their satisfaction with the man- 
ner in which he discharged the duties of his office, and of their high 


regard for him individually.” A committee was appointed to express 


|| man amazed the good people of these United States with aeronautic || the feeling of the profession toward Mr. Asten, and to present to 
'| excursions? Not more than twelve years, or perhaps fifteen, at the || him, on new-year's day, a pair of silver pitchers, with an ap- 
outside ; and within that space some odd thousands of yards of ex- || propriate inscription ; a handsome compliment, the pleasure of re- 
cellent silk have been transformed into balloons, some of which have | ceiving which must have been strongly enhanced to Mr. Asten, by 
gone up, and some have gone ouly to pieces. Have we not imi- || the fact, that it is the first time the members of the bar, as a body, 
tated the Annuals from the English—as the English did, by the way, || have thus conveyed their opinion ef the acts of a public officer, 
In short there has been nothing invented, or || The correspondence that took place on the occasion, has been made 


taken up by others who were either possessed of capital which they |! stance, as one worthy to be recorded in henour of all the parties. 
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WHAT WOKE THE BURIED SOUND. 
A SONG—THE POETRY WRITTEN BY MRS. HEMANS—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNETT. 
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that lay, In Mem- 
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woke 
the bu-si’d soun na 












warm, 
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"Wallen. P 








2d—What wins the heart's deep 
This music forth on life, 
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of yore? What spi-rit, on its view- 


woke the mys-tic, mys-tic lyre. 
This 


chords to pour Like a sweet voice 
” | The torrent soun of strife t 


i ———— 


less ways 








evailing o’er 


A-long the hill’s green shore? Oh} not 


Oh, not the brightest mid the throng,;— | 
| Not e’en the triumph’s hour $ 


and the 
the night, storm, And 








Love is the gifted and the strong, 
, To wake that music’s pow’re: 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


REMARKABLE EXPOSURE OF A CONSPIRACY. 


A GENTLEMAN, who was inthe midst of preparations for removing his 
family and effects to a distance from the place where he then resided, re- 
ceived a summons to attend the sitting of a court ina neighbouring town, 
as a juror; and, though the loss of time and consequent delay in his bu- 
siness just at that moment, were exceedingly vexatious, there was no pos- 
sibility of his getting excused, and he was obliged to go with the best grace 
he could. He was appointed foreman of one ef the juries, and among the 
cases which came before them, was one of a peculiarly interesting nature, 
between an aged man and one of his sons, who claimed possession of 
his father’s farm, constituting his whole property, by virtue of an agree- 
ment which he produced in court. signed by the old man, (by making his 
mark, as he was unable to write his name,) and witnessed by a younger 
son. The father declared the signature to be a forgery, and that he had 
never given any such writing or agreement ; but, as he could produce no 
evidence excepting his own declaration, to contend against the proof posi- 
tive contained in his own apparent signature produced by one son, and 
sworn to by the other, the case appeared a clear one ; and, although the 
court and all who heard the trial, and the statements of the poor old man, 
could not help believing him to be the victim of knavery on the part of 
his sons, there appeared to be no means of getting away from the evi- 
dence produced by them. The case was given to the jury, who retired 
to deliberate. ‘The foreman asked the opinion of his fellows, and each 
one, from the evidence before them, felt it his duty to decide in favour of 
the son, thus depriving the father of the whole of his little property, and 
reducing him to beggary ! 

When all had given their opinion, the foreman said he could not, 
agree with them, and not only so, but he hoped to make them all see 
the subject in a different light, and come to the same conclusion with 
himself. The jurors were very much sarprised at this, and though they 
would have been glad to render a verdict in favour of the father, did not 
see how it was possible, if they paid any regard to the evidence in the 
case. The foreman told them it was perfectly clear to his mind, that 
the signature to that agreement was a forgery, and that there was a con- 
spiracy between the young men, to obtain the property by fraudulent 
means. Said he, “I have been a teacher of penmanship, and I know 
that it would be impossible for a man who had not sufficient command 
of his hand to write his name, and especially so old a person as the de- 
fendant, to make such smooth, straight marks, as that cross is composed 
of; and,” he continued, ‘‘although you, gentlemen, are tolerable writers, 
I do not believe one of you can make a mark so handsome as this, even 
while alleged to have been made by a hand palsied by old age and infir- 
mity.” The jurors made the experiment, and found that although they 
were men in the prime of life, with firm nerves and steady hands, they 
could not produce a mark equal to the cross appended to the writing be- 
fore them. 

These arguments, together with their experiments, were convincing, and 
the eleven jurors were glad to find good reason for reversing their first 
forme opinion, and coming to agreement with their foreman. The 
court, with a crowd of spectators, was anxiously waiting for the jury to 
make their appearance. Those who heard the trial could not but feel 
that the old man would be the victim of the knavery of his sons, if the 
case were decided in their favour; and they could not hope for any 
other termination. The jury came inand took their seats; and when 
the verdict in favour of the defendant was declared, the result was so 








entirely unexpected, and, at the same time, sosatisfactory to the audience, 





that an involuntary expression of approbation ran through the room. 


How the jury came to their decision, no one could imagine, until after 
the adjournment of the court, when the foreman explained their reasons to 
the judge and counsel. The father received the congratulations of the 
court, the bar, and his acquaintance generally, upon the unexpected 
termination of the case, and the sons were thunderstruck at the expo- 
sure of their villany. The jury had ample proof of the justice of their 
verdict, for both the young men absconded that very night, fearing that 
some process would be instituted against them for forgery and perjury, 
if they remained. The foreman returned home, feeling that he had been 
abundantly compensated for the delay his own busi had suffered, by 
the providential opportunity afforded him, of saving an aged and worthy 
man from the ruin intended by his unprincipled children. E. T.C. 





MACINTOSH, THE INDIAN CHIEF. 


The following is an extract from a letter to the Editors of the New-York 
Mirror, dated Wetumpka, Alabama. 


“The hotel in which we live is kept by a Mr. McIntosh, and he has 
for his sign a full-length likeness of his celebrated Indian namesake. He 
it was who first ceded the Indian claim to the government, contrary to 
the law of his nation, which decrees death to Ths who shall cede the 
Indian lands to the rapacious ‘ white man.’ It was about six years 
ago, I believe, that Governor Troup, (of Georgia,) invited this chief and 
a few others to Milledgeville, treating them asif they had been kings 
of a mighty nation ; and so won upon them as to induce them to sign the 
treaty by which they were to remove from their lands, for a certain sum 
of money, and leave them in the possession of the government. As soon 
as it was discovered by the remaining chiefs, they disputed the right of the 
chiefs to sign the deed, and became enraged against McIntosh as the one 
of the greatest influence. Notwithstanding their habitual love and reve- 
rence for him, they determined to kill him. Accordingly, a small party sur- 
rounded his house one evening when he was there with his son, two 
daughters and a venerable old man, who had stopped there for the night. 
His land was finely improved : and, crowned with honours, as one of the 
greatest of his tribe, he had settled himself here, intending to pass his 
days in the midst of his family, in peace and happiness. But, seduced by 
the old enemy of his race, the *“ merciless white man,” he had forfeited 
the whole : and now, as he is sitting conversing with his guest, the Indian 
war-whoop is heard without. He opens the door, to inquire the cause, and 
a ball from the musket of one of his own tribe pierces his heart, and the 
loved and honoured chief falls dead! No sooner was the deed done, 
than he who killed him, threw down his gun, and declared that his hand 
never again should brandish the weapon of destruction! and dashing the 
gun to atoms, left the spot ; and, to this day, it is said, the vow of the old 
man is religiously kept. But the rest, not yet satisfied, looked for the son 
ofthe chief—but he, at the instigation of the traveller, had jumped through 
a back window and fled for his life. He reached the river untouched, 
though his pursuers were close upon him, and jumping in the river re- 
mained there, all night under water, except his head, thus eluding his pur- 
suers, until, wearied out, they left him and he escaped. He is now living 
west of the Mississippi. The Indians permitted the traveller to quit the 
house with what belonged to him, and under his protection the daughters 
of the chief were placed. They then burned the house with every thing 
in it, and several times they threw the body of the old chief into the fire ; 
but the compassionate and sorrowing stranger drew him thence. After 
the tragedy was over, the friends of the chief had him honourably bu- 
ried on his own land—and his grave is now shown to the curious travel- 
ler interested in the tale, and remains another stigma on the whites.” J. 


DELIGHTS OF RAINY WEATHER. 

Item—The mud; and from this, as corollaries, 

The black looks of your own wife, and the wives of al] other men, 
upon whose carpets you leave evident tokens of your presence. 

N. B. No scraper at the door, no mat in the hall. 

The appearance of your boots and pantaloons. 

Seeing the lady on the other side of the street, from your window ; 
you in silk stockings and pumps, waiting for the carriage to go to a 
dinner—lady rather erigeante of attention, and you know that she sees 
you also. F 

Walking out with a lady—your wife, or daughter, or sister—knowing 
that she has’on shoes with soles somewhat thinner than wrapping- 
paper—doctor’s bill in the perspective. 

The inevitable certainty with which a carriage always draws up and 
stops at the only clean crossing-place in the whole street, just at 
the moment when you are going over—mud and water nine inches 
deep, all around. : 

Picking your way slowly and with great care across the widest part 
of Broadway—mud as af id—five omnib rushing upon you 
at twelve-mile speed on the one hand, and seven on other— 
not to mention a drove of cattle within twenty yards. 

Walking in a narrow street with your intended—she in white satin, 
of course—a horseman dashing by through the mud and water, at 
full gallop. wey 

Affectionate attentions of a dog at a friend's house, which insists upon 
having his paws on your knees, having just come in from a scamper 
— several streets—dog ignorant of mats—you in white panta- 

oons. 

A narrow crossing—walking arm-in-arm with two ladies. 

Item—Walking with a lady, in a heavy shower—umbrella only large 
enough for one—your devotion in holding it as much over her as you 
can, to the ruin of your new hat and coat, rewarded by the conscious- 
ness that her off-sleeve projects half a yard beyond the shelter. 

Item— Passing under a gutter which overflows. 

Item—Visitors coming to your house—leaving their dripping umbrellas 
in the hall, but not in the stands. 

Item—Your wife’s agonies at being 
bonnet and gauze scarf—Sunday, 
might take shelter. 

Item—Carrying home a pound of arrow-root for the child, in your coat- 
pocket—the said pocket invaded by the rain, and your hand, when 
you attempt to take out the arrow-root, encountering @ pound and 
a half of paste. 

Item—Y our reflections, after having chosen a seat with the driver, on 2 
long journey, when the hardest rain-storm you ever ex rienced s 
been pelting upon you for half an hour. The wind objecting to 
the perpendicular position of your umbrella, and the —* ~ 





caught in a sudden shower—silk 
and no shops open in which you 








way between your neck and the collar of your great coat. 


climax of horrors.] J.1. 
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